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the follow- 
an 
erroneous synopsis of whicl i has already 
been pre: ented to the pi ibliec, and have 
confidence that the summary here giv- 
en our rea with all the 
yoints are of much importance. 


in possession of 


We are 


ing abstract of this im portant paper, 


furnishes ders 


that 


The object of the Chinese Government! 


in drawing up these regulations has 
been partly misunderstood, and there- 
fore some unjustice has been done to 
the officials in their attempt to regulate 
as well as they can the most difficult 
international question now before them. 
Living as foreigners in China do, under 
the protection and laws of their own 
countries, they are apt forget the 
position of its rulers, who cannot be 
blamed for trying to uphold their an- 
thority over their own and 
preventing them from the 
countenance and aid of foreigners. In 
doing this they are likely to go wrong 
and even act cruelly. 

The residence of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries in distant parts of China, 
away from consular oversight and pub- 
lic criticism has led them, even accord- 
ing to their own statements and ex- 
planations, to assume a style and an- 
thority which has seriously irritated, 
if not alarmed the native officials, and 
which they would not have assumed in 
their missions in the maritime provin- 
ces The difficulties likely to result 
from the assertion of the principle of 
protection of native converts present 
themselves very strongly to the legit- 
imate authorities of these converts, 

and they grow more and more sensi- 
tive to any exhibition of interference 


subjects, 


seeking 


on the part of those whom they sus-_ 


pect of seeking to interfere altogether. 


If the Chinese “have any rights which 
a white man is bound to respect,” (to 

amply to this question the expression of 
Judge Taney about the negro,) then 
this right of ‘undisputed full sovereign- 
ty over their own subjects is one of 
them, and the rulers of China should 
maintain it. 

These eight Regulations seem to us 
to have been penned with this idea 
prominently in the minds of the Pekin g 
authorities. They had been startled 
by the tragedy of June last, acted al- 
most under their own eyes, and were 
consequently led to inquire into its 
causes ere ups they knew 
ally already) with refer 
taining ‘there trencth 
some measures to prevent a recurrence. 
The foreign treaties allowed the pro- 
fession of Christianity, but their fram- 
ers did not imagine the consequences 
which have even already flowed from 
this admission, and now they are pre- 
plexed and alarmed by what they 
and dread others which look more for- 
midable. Another feeling in their 
minds while preparing these rules, 
seems to have been, that, as the Rom- 
ish missionaries voluntarily went into 
the remotest provinces, they had volun- 
tarily placed themselves in a degree 
out of the protection of French author- 
ities under which nationality they are 
all reckoned, and none of whom could 
reach them at such a distance, or re- 
strain them when complained against. 
It will be seen that nothi ing, expressly 
allowed by the treaties, is restricted by 
these rules, though from the position 
of their framers, we might expect that 
they would endeavor to restrain mis- 
sionary F eipmenn within the strictest 
limits. The cause of truth and peace 
can afford to wait till they have oppor- 


y them parti- 


see, 
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tunity to examine the whole subject, 
and this attempt shows that it has at- 
tracted the serious consideration of the 
highest officials in the land, and every 
such investigation will show them what 
are the true principles of Christianity 
and who it is that carries out the dec- 
Jaration of the treaties, “that the 
Christian religion inculeates the prac- 


he would be done by;” or as the' 
«9 


French treaty briefly states it, # JA 
43 @ “ urges men to be good.” 

The whole paper has reference to the 
Roman Catholic missions and mission- 
aries, and affords them opportunity to 
state the truth in respect to the allega- 
tion, brought against them, and make 
known their mode of operations. That 
its scope includes only those missions 
is plainly to be inferred trom the ex- 


or 
> 


and more bitter and difficult to be appeased, 


When the Roman Catholic missionaries, first 
came to China, those who joined them were 
for the most part quietly disposed; but 
these who have professed their tencts since 
the treaties were made. and relying on the 
protection of the miss‘onarics, have been 
ready to misuse their countrymen; — this 
conduct has still further excited the ill will 


of all parties 
tice of virtie, and teaches man to do as | 


pression in the preamble, where fear is | 


entertained lest in the popular indigna- 
tion against the Z‘ien-chu-kiao in case of 
ariot, that the Yésw-kiao would like- 
wise suffer, because a mob neither 
could nor would discriminate. Yet 
this difference may not have been al- 
together owing to the comparative 
smaller numbers of Protestant missions 
and converts, but in a measure to the 
repeated assertions that no Protestant 
country wished its representatives’ to 
interfere for Chinese subjects against 
their own rulers, and we do not sup- 
pose that France or Spain put forward 
such aclaim. Any rules which might 
be hereafter drawn up would of course 


The local authorities, with every desire to 
protect all parties, find tl unable 
to harmenize these conflicting p: ssions, and 
the protection afforded by the missionaries 
stimulates wicked men and criminals to join 
the sect. Owing to the ignorance of the 
people who are generally unable to distinguish 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
or between foreigners of different nationali- 
ties, there is great fear, lest the enmity felt 
against the first named involve the others 
in trouble, and the officers of government 
find their authority inadequate to restrain 
an outbreak. 





msclves 


The matter gives them great anxiety, and 
since the tragedy at Tientsin, they have been 
more solicitous, than ever to devise some 
mode of quieting the growing hatred. They 
however find that the flagitious conduct of the 
Romanists stirs up the anger of the people, 
and the two parties may provoke each. other 
to such a degree as to pass all bounds, and 
break out into open rupture. If foreign 
ministers refuse to consider this question in 
all its bearings, knowing as they do the con- 
duct of the missionaries and their adherents, 
and decline to agree upon some rules for 
restraining the evils complained of, they will 
be to blame if trouble arise. When an out- 
break occurs, foreigners think only of force 
to repress it, caring little how they can con- 


| vince and win the minds of the people, and 


equally apply to all missions; but we | 


have not heard that any are even con- 
templated, or that these will be accepted 
by any of the foreign Ministers. 





EXPLANATORY MINUTE, 


No question calculated to mar the good 
understanding existing between China and 
western countries has arisen since the trea- 
ties were ratified, except the propagation of 
Christianity. Although it is asserted that 
the original object of this doctrine is to ex- 
hort men to be good, yet the missionaries 
who teach it have continually excited troub- 
le among the people, and aroused much 
enmity. This opposition is becoming more 


thereby secure lasting harmony. 

But the repression of these evils can best 
be brought about by mutual deliberation, 
with a full knowledge of the facts; and this 
is proposed by the members of the Govern- 
ment as the means most likely to secure 


| friendly relations between China and other 


countries. ‘They have learned that mission- 


|aries in other countries get along quietly, 


making it plain that there must be some 
rules, and that both they and their converts 
conform to the usages of those lands; and 
do not, as in China, arrogate to themselves 
the state and dignity of officials, oppose the 
orders of the local rulers, and incite animosi- 
ty by injuring the people. If the missiona- 
ries in China took any pains to conciliate 
the people, the latter would not cherish 
suspicion, or be disposed to destroy their 


| churches; if they would let the world know 
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what they did, and not set themselves against 
tle authorities, the gentry would not feel so 
bitter towards them. But to have a number 
of foreigners in the country acting in such 
an independent way, is to have so many 
enemies in the land, and the consequences 
of such conduct will necessarily ereloug pro- 
duce evils which neither party can repress 
or endure. 

The question is one of the greatest moment 
to all countries having dealings with China, 
and the foreign ministers should most care- 
fully consider it m all its bearings. lf they de- 
cline to come to some arrangement, they can- 
not excuse themselves, in case another rising 
should « ceur, that they had not been made 
aware of the merits and hazards of the sub- 
ject; these eight rules are therefore now put 
forward for them to carefully examine. 








Rute I.—The orphan asylums heretofore 
established in China have never been re- 
ported to the authorities, and the secret 
things done in them have caused much sus- 
picion; if they can not be all closed, which 
would be the best way, then let the children 
of converts only be taken in, and their num- 
ber, ages and time of acceptance, and whether 
any one afterward adopts them, be all re- 
ported to the officials; it is not necessary for 
the children of others to be admitted into 
these institutions. 

Note.—It is the custom in China for these 
various particulars to be reported to the 
Mayistrates in relation to native asylums, 
where the parents of the children can go and 
see them, and learn their condition, and if 
any one wishes to adopt a child, or parents 
to take their own home again, both can be 
done. These regulations, we are informed, 
are enforced in western countries, where 
these asylums are open to examination; but 
in China alone, when once a child is put into 
these asylums, it can never be visited by its 
parents; they cannot get it back, nor can any 
body else adopt it. Such a mode gives rise 
to grave suspicions, and though it has been 
proved that nothing like gouging eyes or 
cutting out hearts is practiced, yet owing to 
this secret mode of managing them, the pvo- 
ple still harbor suspicion. If the object and 
management of these asylums are all good, 
let the efforts be confined to their own con- 
verts, and let the Chinese people manage 
their own orphans, and thus no differences 
will arise as to the manner of doing this 
good. 





Rute II.—Chinese Women should not be 
permitted to go into the churches, nor should 


sisters of charity (lit #& #& — female 
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scholars) act as missionaries; * this will be 
more creditable to the character of the sect. 

Noie.-—The separation of the sexes in 
China is carefully guarded, and when it is 
reported abread that men and women as- 
semble together in the churches, outside 
people have their suspicions aroused, and for 
jthe credit of the sect this vught to be 
| changed. 





| Rute lil.—Missionaries living in China 
should conform to its customs, and not set 
themselves up as independent, incroaching 
on the functions of its rulers, or interfering 
in the execution of the laws; nor should 
they vilify the doctrines of the sages; if 
they do these things they ought to be amena- 
ble to the local officials. Native converts 
| are now excused from joining in or contribut- 
(ing to idolatrous festivals, but they cannot be 
excused from paying taxes, or doing public 
work, or contributing to the exigencies of 
government; nor can foreign missionaries 
protect them in resisting these calls and 
obligations, nor interfere when they come 
into the native courts, nor secrete parties in 
legal cases, thereby preventing any decision. 
If they actin this illegal manner, let them 
be deported. Those converts who trust to 
such aid to carry their ends, shall be more 
severely punished. 

Note.—In China, Buddhists, Lamas, Tao- 
ists, and the Confucianists, all conform to 
the laws, and we have learned that the 
Romish missionaries do so in other countries, 
and are not permitted to act in this inde- 
pendent manner, and in those lands arro- 
gate power or incroach on the functions of 
the rulers. Their proceedings in Sz‘chuen 
and Kweichau provinces bring great odium 
upon their sect, and destroy all authority. 
These men interfere in marriages and break 
betrothals when one of the parties becomes 
a convert; and if some members of a family 
join their number they report the others as 
contumacious and making trouble. These 
and other causes of irritation are producing 
deep resentment in those regions against 
all Roman Catholics. 





Ruts IV.—It is necessary, when natives 
and foreigners live together in China, for 
each party to be governed by their own 
laws, and criminals to be punished accord- 
ing to their respective sentences. Mission- 
aries are therefore not to conceal native 

* Wethink the particular thing referred to here 
is the practice of women in the Roman Catholic mis- 
sions going around among the people to baptize dy- 
ing and other pagan children, but the sense of the 
passage is not easily determined, as the previous rule 
seeme to define the work done in the Asylums. 

' 
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offenders, or involve the innocent, and when 


they themselves do wrong they should be 
punished. No indemnity should be after- 
wards demanded beeause a man has been 





punished; and all missionaries who interfere 
in legal cases, either to screen their converts, 


or hide criminals, or in any other way to| 


take up cases, should be deported. 

Note.— One case in Sz‘chuen, where the sum 
of 80,000 taels was demanded for the death 
of M. Mabiliau in 1865, to be paid by the 
gentry, cased much indignation; but when 
in the same province another missionary 
was killed in 8 mob in 1867, the murderers 
were punisned by the provincial officers. On 
the other hand when the native Romanists 
headed by a native priest, killed and injured 
more than two hundred people, the mission- 
ary declared that the leader had fled be- 
yond sea, and could not be traced out. 





Rute V.— When French missionaries ob- 
tain passports to go to any place in the in- 
terior, they should report their arrival to thi 
officers; a passport should not be used by 
another person, nor transfered to a native 
nor kept when the missionary leaves the 
country or changes his profession. The 
name given in Chinese should be identified 
with the foreigner, and no passport should 
be given for him to go to those regions 
where military operations are carried on. 

Note.—Cases of false names being put 
into passports ; and where native priests have 
screened themselves under foreign passports; 
and where persovs leaving the mission have 
not returned their passports, are quoted ; all 
such doings tend to throw discredit upon the 
passport, and rel roach the Government 
which issues it, and lessen the power of Llis 
Majesty who guaranties it. 





Rute VI.—Great care should be taken by 
missionaries as to the character of the con- 
verts, whether they have been convicted of 
crime or not. ‘The number, names, and 
times of admission should be reported to th 
officials, as is done when 
priests, giving the occupation of the convert, 
where he came from, and other particulars. 
If he is afterwards convicted of crime, be 
should be excommunicated ; and quarterly 
or monthly returns made to the magistrates 
as is done by the Rationalists and Bu 
for their converts, nunueries and temples. 

Note.—It is well known t in Kwei- 
chau province, several rebels entered thi 
Roman Catholie sect. who banded together 
to excite disturbances, killing and war 
people; and several others assumed 


persons becom 
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Ruce VII.—Missionaries living in C 

are not to use official seals, or write official 
despatches to the native autboriti nor 
overpass their proper functions; they are to 
address the local officials by petition as nae 


tive scholars do, and when the y wish to see 

them personally, treat th with the same 

courtesy ; 1 they to rudely enter the 
j ublic busin 


m 











courts to disturb 

Note-—Several instances of French mis- 
sionaries having offended in one or other of 
these particulars against the etiquette of 
Chinese society are given, one of whom sent 





a despatch to the Foreign Ofiice by the 
Government post commending a native offi- 
cer; another had an official seal cast: an- 





le 


other styled himself a stun-fu 
governor; and a fourth ask: 
mavistrates Kwei-chrau and 
de all of wi 
ings derow: from the authority of the Em- 
peror and his officers in their own land. 


or provincial 
dG that certain 
Sz-c‘iuen 


ich proceed- 





should be raded, 








No missionary shall here- 


d ¢ laim any place 


tune VIII. 
after be 


allowed t 





as having 
once belonged to the Roman Catholic church; 
and when a piece of land is bought to erect 
one, or a house is to be rented, the owner 
shall report the matter to the officers, and if 
ye . . a . t | e 
no objection of any kind brought forward, 
it can be obtuined, 1 ill-will will 


and tius 
be caused. deed for such place s shall 





no 











always be made out in the name of the 
church, (as has been already agreed upon 
with the French Minis and that it is 
public property and no one shall simulate 





numes and fals 


y deeds in order to procure 
them. 


Note.—The unhappy consequences of the 
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made by the people. All these things having 
excited great indignation a; the Ro- 
nanists in all parts of China, therefore no 
more claims are to be made for property 
formerly said to have been owned by them. 

Conclusion.—The above form only a por- 
tion of the grievances that exist between 
the Chinese and Roman Catholics and-nota- 
bly on account of the acts of the mission- 
aries. ‘The issues have come to such a pass 
that there is great danger that, unless some 
remedy be applied, some restraint be placed, 
the amicable relations now existing between 
this and other governments, and their entire 
commerce, will be put to hazard. If the 
ts ople become ex: aspere ated even the power 
of the Emperor will be inefficient to restrain 
their excesses, or punish the evil-doers. ‘These 
regulations are proposed in advance, in 
order that another catastrophe may be pre- 
vented; the authorities who offer them have 
no desire to destroy this faith or persecute 
it, but wish to treat their subjects every- 
where with equa] justice, but those mission- 
aries who act so contrary to its tenet should 
be sent home. Let it be carefully remem- 
bered that these statements are honestly 
made, so that it cannot he said, if trouble 
arise, that full warning was not given. 











TAC 34:—AN ESSAY ON A WORD. 





BY T. WATTERS E8Q. 





Second Paper. 

As they will in some measure illustrate 
other meanings of Tao we may here notice 
one or two of the expressions which denote 
to make a road. The most common is K‘ai 
(Fi) tao, that is to open a road. An- 
other, and one of considerable importance is 
hsing (#7) tao, which also means to 
walk on aroad. In the Shi-ching we find 
the expression hsing-tao-tui (FF 34 3), 
that is, to make a through road—clear a way 
through the dense obstructing trees and 
shrubs. (1) 

The next meaning of Tao which presents 


itself to us is the right of passage or simply 


a passage. Thus for one prince to obtain 
from another the liberty of passing through 
his kingdom the expression used is Chia 
(FR) tao, that ls, to borrow a way. 
In popular language, however, it has come 
to mean merely to get out, get a way through, 








Q) Ta-ya. 








and to get out by the back door is 


yuchow-mén ((G tt $f FB) (1). 


Now a road is that along which one walks, 
and so Tao comes to mean a walk or jour- 
r *5-, . . 
ney. Yuan (jg) tao is a long and chin 
J 3 4 Tr 
(3) tao, a short journey. The 
: 
former expression thence: obtains the signi- 
fication of “distant 1 and the latter 
that of “the neighbo : 
From the above is deri teadl't immediately the 
next use of our word, viz:—ia the sense of 
to travel—to be on the road. So we read 
that the Emperor might while on a journey 


(K F 34) use the milfoil to try his 


fortune (2). 





To advance on one’s knees, as 
in the presence of the Emperor is K‘uei (Be) 
tao. Ina similar manner there were in old 
English the expressions “to way” and “to 
pad,” and Browning even now actually says 
“If it should please me pad the path this 
eve. 

But to travel implies a place of departure, 
and this also is indicated by Tao, for i 
comes to mean “from.” Thus the wind 
comes from the north is Féng-tao-pei-lai 
(a, 534 TU AE) (3). It will be seen, 
indeed, that this word — the significa- 
tions of the source of a road, that through 


which the road passes, and the goal. 


There are one or two idic ymatie uses of 
Tao in connection with its sivnifications 


above-noted which may properly come under 
' notice bere. 


One of these is the terin used 
— Tsu (4H) 
a0, literally to begin a journey, but ‘Tsu is 
also written 4M, and then has a 
sacrificial allusion. Another expression with 
the same meaning is Chien-hsing (f& 
a- mm - » ; 
fy). The phenscs (38) tao and 
Ee ; ro ‘ 

Chwang (4) are also worthy of no- 
tice. » ne former expression means to get 
out of the way, and is generally used of an 
iaferio 1 mandarin when he manages to avoid 
an encounter with a higher mandarin on the 
street or road. As the meeting would oblige 
the superior to get out of his car or would 
in some other way discompose him, the small 
mandarin always feels happy when he has 
succeeded in avoiding the dreadful event. 
Chwang-tao is the opposite of Pi-tao, and 
signifies an unwished for meeting. 


(1) See for ier tanten ance the B =) Ech. L 
(2) et Uk BZ) Ca. 9p. 51. 


©) [Ll me FE cu. te p. 6. The commentator 
quotes another example from HaeD-fei. 


for a farewell entertainment, 
































































We pass on now to the next meaning of 
Tao, viz:—a district or region; just as the 
Greek word ovaos, a road or path, denotes 
aiso atract of land or region. The origin 
of this signification is perhaps to be found 
in the idea that a road formed a joundary 


line between two countries or districts. In 
asimilar manner the words “region” and 
“tract” both derive their present meanings 


from the primitive signification of a line. 
This 

Ld r 
pressions as 
distances between towns and villages in any 
country, or simply the area of a region. 


Again Tao-she (-f) li isa cireuit of 


10 li: Ti (fj) -tao-chi (§B) or Record 
of the divisions of the Earth is the 
name of a book—as also is Hsi (py)- 


tao-tu (ff), or General Account of 


Western regions. Then it comes to mean a 
large extent of country capable of being, 
if not actually, subdivided into several sec- 
tions. Thus of the commentators on 
the Chou-li says of the nine political divi- 
sions therein described that they were all to 
be referred to three circuits or Tao, and 
Biot translates the term here used by Zones. 
In some places, indeed, these nine divisions 
are actually called Tao, though their most 
frequent appellation is Chou. Again when 
the founder of the Tang dynasty distributed 
the Empire into ten provinces these were 
called ‘Tao, and this name remains in many 
books, official documents, and popular ex- 
pressions to the present time. Afterwards 
anew division was adopted and a new name 
employed, Tao, however, still continues in 
use, but as the designation of only a portion 
of a province. It now denotes a circuit 
made up of only two or three Prefectures, 
and is administered by an officer called a 
Tao-tai or simply a Tao. In the capital 
there is a distinct circuit called the Chi (£%) 
tao, that is, the circuit of the Imperial do- 
main, and denotes that portion of the city 
reserved for the Emperor and his Court. 
Chi is an old classical word, and was the 
name given to the Imperial domain which 
was nominally of the extent of a thousand 
li. In connection with the above use of 
Tao we may notice a me taphoric sal employ- 
ment of it not very common, viz:—as deno- 
ting the extent of meaning or compass of a 
word. Thus Chu-hsi says sof Niu with re- 
ference to his question about kindness and 
the answer he had got that Niu thought the 
compass (‘l'ao) of the word was exceedingly § 


great. (1) 


one 


(1) ‘Commentary on Lun- yii Ch. 6p. 24. 
that I have not a copy of the first Volume of Dr. 
Legee’s Chinese elessics to which I might refer. 
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Tao-li, () that is, the! 
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~ The transition is very easy froma road 
along which we travel to the way along 


which inanimate objects procees d or are im- 
agined by us to proceed. Thus 
to be the equivalent of course, 
many similar words, 


‘Tao come 
orbit, and 
So a river's course is 
Ho (jiJ)-tao river-way, with which 
we may compare our own poetic use of the 
word way— 


“Wanders the hoary T! hames along 
liis silver- winding way. 


This expression Ho-tao when not preceded 
by any qui alifying word denotes specially the 
course of the Lu: ing-ho or Yellow river, 
which has a Governor General with a large 
establishment to look after its vicissitudes 


Shui (jk) tao, water-way, again, de- 
notes the stream or current of a river, as 
Hsia (FP) Shui-tao, to descend with 
the follow the course of the 
Lah a ‘ 

Then we have ( 9 )-tao, 
the “Solar road,” or course of the Sun from 
East to West. ‘The Ecliptic is Yellow road 
Huang (#)-tao, (1) and the Equator 
is Vermilion road, Chi (#f)-tao. The 
heavens have also nine Tao or roads and 
these are caused by the spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter roads—called respective- 
ly azure, vermilion, white, and black,—meet- 
ing each other on the equator. So there are 
moreover the moon's way, and the heaven's 
way which consists in the revolutions of the 
seasons. Without any word prefixed, in- 
deed, Tao is sometimes used to signify the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies, as, for 
instance, in the Chung-yung. Again the 


Chinese say Hsie (ffj)-tao, or blood- 
way, meaning thereby not the course of the 
blood, but its action in any particular part 
of the body. Hasiie (3¢)-tao is liter- 
ally a hole-road, but Hsiie is also the name 
given to certain portions of the body where 
the vital principle is supposed to lurk, and 
hence the expression comes to mean a vital 
yart. When a man is wounded it is usual to 
ask whether he has been injured in a Hsiie- 
tao, that whether he has been mortally 
wounded. Mr. Wade, however, says con- 
cerning this expression, “Iv anatomy, the 
space between the joints; the points at which, 
iu acupuncture, the needle is introduced; 
applied in geomaney to the features of 
ground.’ '@) ‘To proceed, bd ed < the fur or 


stream—to 


river. 


is, 


~ 


(1) Otherwise called Central road Chung (FB) 


I regret tao. See Yuan-chien-lei-han (fa § bs fA) Ch. 2. 


(2) Key to Tzii-erh-chi. The Tone Exergjags, p. 72. 
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skin of an animal is spoken of as Mao 
(%)-tao, hair-way, but this express- 
ion denotes also, I think, simply the quality 
of the fur. The Chinese speak as we do 
of the “courses” of a dinner or any meal, 
but more especially of luncheons and other 
light repasts. In novels and common con- 
versation we frequently meet with the ex- 
pression tao-ch’a (4), literally, ‘‘go” 
or course of tea, particularly with the word 
for two or three prefixed. San-tao-ch'a does 
not, however, denote, as Julien translates it, 
three cups of tea, but three courses consist- 
ing of preparations of tea, almonds, and 
lotus-root which are served in succession on 
the occassion of a visit from one to whom 
special honour is intended to be paid. 
Passing on to matter of a finer substance we 
find a ray of bright light such as issues from 
alamp called poetically a way of brilliancy 


or light—Yi (—)-tao kwang (3), 


reminding one of the words of a living 
poet:— 


“From the rock where I stand to the sun 
is a pathway of sapphire and gold.” When 
a Buddha, fairy, metamorphosed demon, or 
any other ghostly prodigy is about to per- 
form some extraordinary feat he generally 
preludes it by the emission of one or two 
Chin-tao-kwang—golden streams or rays of 
brilliant light, a much more magnificent 
thing than the Christian halo. A sunbeam 


Yi-tao-ch‘i ($%), that is one-way-air; 
and a wave or layer of cloud is Yi-tao-yiin 
(#). This expression is used more 
especially of those “vermeil-tinctured’ 
clouds which attend sunset— 
“The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o'er the glen their level way.” 


A wreath of smoke issuing from a chim- | 
ney ora tobacco-pipe is Yi-tao-yen | 


(#9), and hence the expression Yi- 


tao-yen-tsou-liao (— 34 18 4 T), 


he went oft like smoke. The taste or flavour 


of food is expressed by taste-road, wei | 


(Bf )-tao, not tao-wei which have a 
different signification. This expression is 
applied also to books and men, and to say 
that a person or thing has wei-tao is to say 
that there is some taste about him or it. 
Coming now to the works of men’s mind we 
find this figure still continued. 
way or journey of Poetry—the Progress of 


Poesy—in a nation is called Shi (#) 
‘tao, poetry-way, and it is said to run paralle 
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to that of Government. (1) So we have also 


ee , ae. 
the Tai-hsiie-chi-tao (Fg 7 3B), 
that is literally, the way of the learning for 
adults. But this expression means really the 
heads which constitute a cue or guide to all 
that is embraced in the term advanced study 
or learning for adults. Chu-hsi says that 
the subjects numerated in the passage re- 
ferred to are the Kang-ling, that is, the 
leading or guiding ideas under which all the 
teachings can be arranged. This meaning 
will occur again, however, and we now pass 
on to notice the next signification of our 
word, 


( To be continued.) 





“SKETCH OF RUSSIAN ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL INTERCOURSE WITH,: 
AND THE GREEK CHURCH 
IN, CHINA. 


Fifth Part. 





Thus the | 


j 


BY J. DUDGEGN, ESQ., M. D. 


Ismailoff’s mission was rendered des- 
titute of results by the desertion to the 
Russians, immediately thereafter, of 
‘some Mongolians. Lange the Russian 
Consul was driven out of Peking in 

1722 by the intrigues of the Jesuits. 
The pretext for this act was the dis- 
sensions in Ourga, which had arisen 
|through the commerce with the Rus- 
sians at this place The Chinese be- 
gan very urgently to demand their 
| deserters, from the Russian Govern- 
ment. The two countries were almost 
plunged into a war, but this wa: 
avoided by the sudden death of Kang- 
hi in 1722. Peter the Great, in 1723, 
resolved upon sending an Embassy to 
China, to fix accurately the boundary 
west from the river Argun. Its exe- 
cution was prevented by the Persian 
war. (A good account of the latter 
expedition is found in Bell’s Travels 
Vol. II.) His spouse Catherine 1, 
immediately on ascending the throne 





(1) ne mp. Ch.7p.2. Here the expression used 


instead of Shi is Shéng-yin (ie #8), that is, the 
popular ballad poetry or songs. 


* [Title changed from Russian Ecclesiastical Missio™ 
by request of the author. Hd. Ch. Rec.) 
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(1725) carried out the exeention of 
Peter’s plans, and despatched Sawa 
Wladislavitch to China. The ostensi- 
ble object of the mission was the an- 
nouncement tothe Chinese Emperor, 
of the accession of Catherine to the 
throne. 

This was the fifth 
to China. The 
a treaty on the 
boundaries 


tussian Embassy 
Ambassador concluded 
frontiers, in which the 
_ more definitely and 
accurately settled; Kiachta and Tzuruk- 
hatai, the one 2 serve as entrance to 
China, the other to upper Mongolia, were 
fixed upon as the marts for trade on the 


frontier; every three years permission 
was granted to the Russians to send a 


Pe the 


and 


to 
build and 


aS 
KING 


caravan 
night to 


with goods; 
have a church 


convent in Peking was also granted. 
This treaty, according to the Russian 
original was signed on the 20th Au- 


gust 1727 (according to the French 
writers, on the 24th October) on the 
banks of the muddy little river Boro; 
but on aecount of the death of the Em- 
press on the 17th May, it was not rati- 


fied till the 14th July 1728 (according | 


to the French writers 14th June, in 
which Timkowsky agrees, although he 
differs from them as to the time of eon- 
cluding it, viz the 21st Oct.) by Peter 
Il. Itis difficult to understand how 
this confusion in regard to these « 
has arisen with the earlier 
Later writers have perpetnated their 
errors. The wane of style does not 
account for it, is it likely that the 
Jesuits had “eo ¥en so long in China as to 
forget the foreign month. We mny 
suppose the Chine delegates to have 
returned to Peking from the fr 
about the time given by the French. 
Certain it is that the caravan stip: lated 


lates 


writers. 





Se 


mitier 5 


for by the treaty staried, under Lange 
on the 13th Sept. agier the sicning of 
the treaty. But neither does the date 


given by Lange (27th August) agree 
with the Russian one. The chief points 


relating to the caravan were 
between the two countries 
laiter date. 

One hundred years later, Timkow- 
sky, remarks regarding this treaty, 
“that it opened to us the road to the 


after the 


arranged 


Capital of the Chinese Empire, which 
is almost inaccessible to the other na- 
tions of Europe.” This treaty was 
drawn up in Latin and translated into 
the Mantchu and Russian, and 
tained XI articles, relating to deserters 
trom and the boundaries of, the two na- 
tions, regarding which there were very 
warm disputes before they were fina'ly 
agreed upon, and also relating to re- 
ligions establishments. 


cone 


The IV article relating to commerce 
runs thus: “Free trade shall exist 
between the two countries; the number 
of the Russian merchants, which can 
come every three years to Peking shall 
not exceed 200 as has been formerly 


arranged. If merchants only are with 
the caravan, so shall they no lounger be 
maintained as formerly. They must 


provide for themselves; but no difficul- 
ties will be put in the way of their 


commerce, and no duty shall be de- 
manded. Besides these caravans 


houses for trade shall be established for 
ordinary commerce at Kiachta and on 
the frontier at Nertchinsk.” 

The V. article is to the following 
effect: ‘The residence of the Oros 
(Russ sians) i in Peking, shall henceforth 
serve also for the abode of the Russians 
who come from Russia. With the as- 
sistance of the Chinese minister who 
shall be deputed to manage the affairs 
of the Oros, a church (miau) shall be 
erected in their compound. The priest 
(lama, in Tibetan, itual mother ) 
who resides in Peking, shall dwell here 


spir 


with three other lamas who shall assist 
him. When these last shall arrive, 
they shall be maintained like their pre- 


decessors. Itis allowed to the Oros, 
to — their worship with all cere- 
monies and perform their prayers. 
Four young Russians and besides two 
of a more advanced age than these, 
shall be appointed to learn Chinese and 
these also shall be maintained at the 
expense of the Emperor.” 

The prineipal motive which induced 
the Chinese Government to admit so 
important a clause, was with the view 
of the proser iption of the Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries from the Empire. The 


new interpreters were intended to re- 
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place the need of the Roman Catholics, 
as Yung- cheng had hat ed hoe latter, | 
i he f Pceaeee! i out that t th Icy 


afte had wished 
to teed on the throne, a prince con- | 
verted by them to Catholicism. Again 
in July 1805 in the eign of Kia-king, 
when persecntion iwed against the 


Roman Catholies, on account of inter- 
cepted letters, detailing to their breth- 
ren in Enrope, their and en-} 
closing a map of one of the provinces 
hewing the places that had embraced 
Christianity, having created suspicions 
in the mind of the Emperor—several 
members of the foreign tribunal in- 
sinuated that it would be better to fill 
the place of astronomers &e. with the 
Ressian ecclesiastical students. 

Russian school. It was early arranged 
by treaty that the corresp: mndence e be- 
tiveen the two Empires should be car- 
ried on in Russian, Mantchu and Latin. 
On this account the students sent to 
Peking were expected to be i Sa 
with the Russian and Latin lang 
The same regulations have been ‘adopt. 
ed in later treaties and in that of 1860 
it is also stated that the corresponde nee 
shall be conducted in Mantehu. But 
as this is fast becoming a dead language 
among the conquerors of Cathay, al- 
thoneh it is said all documents to be 
“ag meeny to the sacred glance ‘ must 
be drawn out in Mantehu and Chinese,” 
the despatches are inv: wiably sent in 
Chinese, and the students devote them- 
selves pow to the acquisition of the 
Chinese only, althongh both languag 
are studied by them in St. Petersbure! 
before being sent hither. <A meal 
school was established to suit this con- 
dition of things under the auspices of 
the Neiko according to Timkowsky to 
teach Russian to some 10-15 Mantchu 
scholars. Neiko is the Chinese senate. 
The affairs of the mission were managed 
by the Zi fan yuen until the last treaty 
(1860). The caravans, as long as they 
came to Peking were, as we have seen, 
also under the latter a which is 
situated inthe N. side of the “Street 
of Perpetual Repose” (Chang — and 
had to do with the Mongols, Ili, Eastern 
hg sa Tibet and Corea, in fact 
with the colonial and subject states of 
China. It sometimes happened however | 


SiLeCess, 








'" wes 











that in very important ailairs, the 
Neiko wrote direct to the Russian 
Senate. The school is situated on the 


Ei. side of the moat of the palace in 


| the Yellow or Imperial city, alittle way 
ito the North of the jt fj BE wu-pei- 
| yrn. 
| ble and limited description. 


The houses are of the most hum- 
Over the 
is atablet with the char- 
acters nei-ko-o-lo-sz-wen-lavan, (Py BJ 
(KK WE Wf 3c BE) the only thing by 
which it can now be recognized. The 
quarters occupied by the school and 
the residence of the master are now 
rented, and the small nonthly income 
from this souree, sustains the blind 
keeper. It lias lone sinee been given 
up by the Neiko, owing I was told, to 
the cessation of the usual Impe rial 
funds. There is some ground, how- 
ever, for believing that the higher offi- 
einls still draw the allowance by virtne 
of long custom, which is so common in 
other affairs in China, and also that the 
sums granted to and accepted by the 
Russian mission up to 1860, F 
then refused by Govern- 
ment, which defrays the resident 
expenses ofits political mission just as 
the Sy nod doesth: at of the resident Eccle- 
siasti¢ mission—are still drawn as be- 
fore by the same wily mandarins. This 
practice is not inconsistent with the 
usual policy and corruption of the offi- 
cials. 


outside door 


but sinee 
the Russian 
now 


This school except in name has 
since ceased to exist. Timkowsky 
refers to it in 1821] at which time 
it had some twenty pupils, but so little 
Russian was then understood, that the 
Master had to request one of the Rus- 
sian students to translate the message 
from the Tribunal (Li-fang-yucn) to the 
Senate out of Mongol into Russian. 
The Russian students, made themselves 
perfect masters of Mantchu, a tongue 
with alphabet and grammar like most 
Asiatic languages and of Chinese, where- 
as the Mantchus were unable to learn 
Russian. So badly indeed did they 
learn, that the Prince of Ourga in 1820 

said, that he had proposed to the gov- 
ernment to remove the school to Ourga 
to facilitate their studies by frequent 


long 
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intercourse with the Russians. 
Ourga in 1805, whither they had been 
rent as translators to render applica- 
tion to the Russians unnecessary, they 


‘mled to understand a single word of 


wi at the Russians said and were the:e- 
fore next day sent back to Peking. 
The school was a failure, they never 
succeeded in translating Russian and 
their efforts shewed that they did not, 
comprehend the grammar of the lan- 
guage For the last 40 years no teach- 
ing tas been carried on. 

Tie pnpils 24 i+ number according to 
H:acinth received three taels mont. ly. 
Esch banner furnished three scholars 
who, for the most) part were the sons 
of officials; the teacher was chosen 
fom among the former pupils. It is 
said by Timkowsky that the Albazins 
first taught the pupils, afterwards the 
eniets of the Rassian Mis ions, who 
received a special salary for their ser- 
It existed d free until 162 
when it was transferred to the Tsung- 
li Yamen. and the late Mr. Popoff was 
appointed teacher by the Chinese, for 
wich he received, a saary fiom the 
Chinese. and at the same time from the 
Russian Government. Tie latter has 
ever been most anxious with the mos! 
praiseworthy motives “to help forward 
tois movement, The English school was 
opened in June 1862 (Mung-chih Qad 
yea’) The Frenc> se'.ool was opened 
simultaneously with the Russian a 
short time afterwards. In 12866 the 
institution, embracing only the Eng- 
lish and French schools however, 
which was at first designed for the 
edacation of interpreters, was by Im- 
perial decree raised to the rank of'a 
College with the addition of a scientific 
department, and provision for the ad- 
mission of Chinese scholars ofan advane- 
ed grade. Some of the regulations 
of the present schoo! and lang ages, 
particularly those relating to the .t pead 
of stucc ts, were ato inst om: delled 
afer tho eof old) Russian sehool A 
stll mye tangible connection was es- 
tablished by the transfer to the Turg- 
wéa-kiren of an old Mantchu by the 
name of Awo shih-chun, wio enjoyed 


Vices, 


a@simecure mastership in the said Rus- 


At! 


sian school. This school it would 2ppear 
was ovginally und r the auspices of 
the Ano-tsze-chun, as may be seen by 
referiirg to the book of statutes of the 
werent dynasty (Te -tsing hurei-sien), T 
wate tailed however to get any expla. 
nation of the confusion here between 
Neiko and Kwo-t:ze-chien unless per. , 
h ps the former includes the latter, 
The Russian school under Mr. Popoff 
became an i: tegral part of the intend. 
ed Teung weén- wan or College in 189 


jand the salary was ratsed trem 100 


tacls yearly, the sum likewise formerly 
enjoyed by the foreign teachers of the 
other two schools, to the minimum of 
1-00 taels—the sum specified for the 
first five years of the remodelled Tsung. 
wen-kwan. In cnlarging the scale and 
elevating the grades of this institution 
in 1866-7, there was however no inten- 
tion on the part of the Chirese to dis. 
c:iminate between the existing schools 
to the disadvantage of the Russian. Pu. 
pils of the other schools, who previous 
to 1869 had been admitted to the high- 
er pay and advanced standing of the 
scientific department, were so advane- 
ed in consequence of having served as 
assistant teachers, and in that. vear the 
principle was adopted, of advancing 
the best scholars in exch of the schools 
of languages to the scientific depart. 
as the result of competitive ex- 
aninations, At the same time the 
Russian Professor was formally ree 
ognized as on the same footing as the 
new professors in the other scheols, and 
any difference previously existing hav- 
ing arisen trom the fact that the tng. 
glish and French were regarded as the 
poincipal languages of the new depart- 
ment of Scrence 
Independently ofa teacher of Mant- 
chu the Chinese government always 
appointed two readers to the Russian 
students. The latter, maintained at the 
Emperors expense and af er having 
acquired the languages of the country 
returned to Russia ith the relief nsis- 
sion; their stay at Peking being co-ex- 
tensive with the residence of the Ee. 
clesiastical Mission. Pauthier (Histoiie 
des Relations politiqnes dela Chive avec 
les puissances vccidentales p. 103, 1859) 
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comnits an egregious error when he 
says “Le goiveenemeat Chinois qni 
vetait chacg . de loge et Ventreteuir la 
mission russe, Pinstaila dans le magni- 
fiji: établissenent de jestites & Peking 
(> telle est encore) apres lear expulsion ” 
Under the new treaty, only six eaca- 
vans proceeded to Peking The last was 
in 1755, after which trade began to be 
developed at Kiachta and has remained 
so to the present time. Onarga and 
Kalgan have lately also beeome com- 
mereial centres of considerable value. 
Russia has consular officers at both 
plices; the number of Russians at the 
latter place at present amounts to 15. 
In the last paper we ventured some 
remarks on the caravans, for which 
we were entirely indebted to Rassian 
authorities, who agree in) rezard to 
the number of and the ve r when, sch 
cavivans proceeded to Ciina  W 
qroted Wenyukoff and Krit, two Ris 
siti athors, who have written on the 
trevies of comnerce between Riassia 
and China. The latter asserts that 
Ides workel out this permission, bat 
in des’ work it is nowhere so said, in 
fict from what we there stated 
the reception of his mission aid the 
untriths with which his aceowt is 
filled, were inclined te beheve that 
he giined no such solid advantage. 
As then hinted, it was more thay prob- 
able, that some private arraige nent 
be. ween the two co witries, arising out 
of the treaty of Nerchinsk, had been 
evtered into. The j-alons Cuainese 
Goverament has always sought to re- 
strict Commerce with foveigza nations 
an to recede from treaty stipalations 
Of course it may be said that this, aid 
all other privileges conceded to the 
Russians, were the result of the sup- 
posed vassalage of Rassia and that 
even to this day, the fiandamental code 
of the Enpire devotes a chapter to 
the manner of receiving the tributary 
emossies from Russia and even partic- 
ularizes the provisions to be farnish- 
ed daily to the Emboussador and his 
aiite. 


asto 


Kanghi, Rassian caravans cane more 
freqrently to Caina, than we give the 
realer to understand ia the list paper 
—vof.euer, in fact, thau the laier treaty 


Under the liberal policy of 


stipulation — -f once only in every 
three years aud then not to excecd 200 
men—arrang-d for. Their privil-ges 
were limited not increased, and for 
this the Rassians—always the most 
troublesome of China’s supposed trib- 
utary states—had themselves to blame. 
The casual statements of several writers 
support the idea of more trequent com- 
meree. Raynal, for example says, with- 
out quoting his authority that the 
Chinese granted the Russians the liber- 
ty of sending a ca avan every year to 
Peking. I learn also from a_ reliable 
authority here, that a Russian mer- 
chant named Oskolkoff came to Peking 
and pressed noon the government the 
question of allowing priests to come 
to Peking, to superintend the religi: us 
instraction of the Albazines and that 
he also arranged for earavans — It was 
probably his importanity that) essed 
Kanghi to request) priests in 1 15, 
This merchant went repeatedly to 
Peking with caravans and between 
1692 and 1720, 18 yearly caravans had 
been sent by him. If the fisst took 
place, us said, in 1705, there wonld be 
ver ly caravans down to the time of 
Isma‘loff, which would give the Chine-e 
grounds for the limitation of the trade 
from this dite, owing to the complaint 
that the trade was overdone—an'! that 
the C inese mevehants, were impover- 
ished thereby. Ta this way also the 
numezons disordess al eady referred to 
may have been easily occasioned, That 
these yearly caravans exne by treaty, 
or at least with some undesstandng 
between the two countries, is evident 
from the confident manner in) which 
Laige appeals to the Chinese manda- 
rins, that their condaét in regard to 
the caravans was a breach of faith of 
an old treaty and would disturb the 
anicable relations of the two countries, 
and that existing by virtue of a solemn 
engagement, they could not be broken 
off without embroiling the two empires. 
All this existed before the time of 
Ismailof, and to this reasoning the 
mandarins never offered the slightest 
objection Nay, as we shall see in 
Lasge’s third jrwney (1727-23) (side 
Appendix) the mandicins urged hin 


to depart as the time formerly agreed 
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upon by both ceuntries 


stated in the treaties. 

Auber in 
Intercourse 
where he states 


hi “ Br 
with China” ts 
(p. 192) that the cara- 
vans by which Lange left (1722) was 
the last that was adinitted into Peking. 
He adds that the Chinese then came to 
the resolution to carry on no traiusac- 
tions except upon ~ frontiers. Te 
here loses sight entirely of the treat 
of 1727 and in his ioe notice of the 
Russian intercourse, he overlooks 
IV Article of the said treaty, 
he gives the V Article with 
as to the number of students and 
priests—faults of the translator of 
Timkowsky’s |Travels—and the 
incorrect dates of that treaty, thus per- 
petuating er Timkow. k ’s 
lator. The souree of his if 
is moreover unacknowledged. 

Regarding these 
made to say on the authority of Auber, 
that the emperor often advanced money 
t» his subjects to p event the Russians 
being detained. in 1717 it is said that 
trade dall that the 
merchants could fird nv 

goods, the KE " oave his s ibjects 
leave to trade with them without paying 
the usual duties, and that it) oceasion- 
ed for that year a deficiency of 20,000 ;° 
oz. of silver. Such a circumstance 
could only have occurred during Lange’s 
first journey to Peking—when he was 
well received by Kanghi. We know 
how badly the caravans of 1721, 
and 36 under Lange were received nd 
treated. : 

The 


itish and Foreien 


1S H } 


wr ong 


\ 


the 
although 
its errors 


also 
rors of trans- 
rmation 
. 


Lange is 


caravans, 


being so Russian 
for their 


ND 


P1990 


of 


treaty 723 was, down to the 
middle ofthe 19th century the only 
basis of Rassia’s relations with Chinese. 
It is known that peaceful relations pre- 
dominated between the two countries. 
Serious misunderstandings, however, 
also occasionally arose, which will be 


briefly referred to in the proper plac *e, 
The events of 1727 and 28 in connexion 
with th @ carayan. 
in the Appendix—whic ts for t 
part a translation of Lange’s Diary 
from the German of Pallas, that we 
shall not stop here to particularize. 
(To be continued.) 
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BY MR. A. WYLIE. 

( Conelud 

Here then isa well authenticated ease 

of the knowledge of the Week in China. 

Are any traces 
toverable ? 

ch might be 


1, 
i} 


other of such a knowl- 

I believe several 
found, and will here 
to one which is at least as old in 
China as the preceding, and I think 
much older. 


In the IL ¥ 


re ier 


bt fe Kew chih leith 


’ a 


translation in the Sth century, by 
Gotamsida, a Hindoo missionary, of 
an Indian treatise an astronomy, * or 


rather astrology, there is an incontro- 


the hebdomedal 


period. The first chapter is on caleu- 
lating the number of days elapsed from 


any given term, the lunar traction, the 
day of the sexagenary cycle and the day 
of the which is 
thing, the d: Ly of the AC HE 
“seven planet 
given, 


week,—or the same 


Tscih yacu 
Jn the example 
dividing the whole number 
by 7, there is a remainder of 5; and to 
illustrate oa application of the rule to 
this number, the names of the days are 
given in the following order:—1. 


BY Yung-hwwo, “Mars” (dies : Marts). 


s cy c ‘le. 


atta 
aicer 


lated 





* This was transl: ‘ty imperi: il com- 
mand, from the Sanscrit, but does not appear 
to have been authoritatively adopted by the 
astronomical Board, In 7338, there was @ 
pr ractical test of three systems; the 

R 4% Lin-tih, which had been pre- 


viously in use; the KK ff TZa-yen, 
newly invented by — ¢} Yth-hing, 











anative Buddbist priest and astronomer of 
some celel brity and the Aen-chih. The re- 
| sult of the orde al was that the YZa-yen Pp “oved 
}correct in seven or eicht cases out of ten; 
the Zin-tih in three or four, an j 
in only « a 

t tthe y 

th rh the en 

Ss orks n ( 

served in ical section of the 





‘yn ng. The only edition 
in print is to be tound the By 7 
o£ K-ae-yuen-chen-king, bui it is 


evidently full of typographical errors, 
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2. BC 
Mereu 1% 3. $i HE Suy-sing, * Ju-| 
piter” (dies Jovis). 4. RG Tue- 


pih, ** Venus” (dies Veneris). 5. Hit 
EB Teen-sing, ‘‘Satura 


bs * (dies Sa- 


turni), which is the day sought.* 


The coincidence here between the | 


order of the planets aud days of our 
week, as also in the extract given 
above from the Héé-£e-peen-fang-shoo, 
cannot but strike one as something re- 
markable; seeing it is not the natural 
order according to the Hindoo astron- 
omy, or any other system of astron- 
omy on record. It is not difficult to 
suggest an explanation. The difficulty 
rather lies in choosing between the 
different solutions that have been pro- 


posed. 





All writers on this subject have 
qnoted Dion Cassius (3rd century A. 
D.) as the earliest’ authority, who re- 
marks:—“that the custom of naming 
the days after the seven planets was 
first adopted by the Egyptains, and 
had in no very long time, been com- 
munivated by them to all other nations, 
especially the Romans, with whom it 
was then already quite familiarized.” ¢ 


On this passage Biot observes :— 
“ By the Egyptains he doubulless means 
the astrologers and new philosophers 
of the Alexandrian school, then much 
oce _ 1 in reviving and extending the 
abstract speculations of Plato and 
Pyth: agoras........ We may indeed trace 
the invention up to the Chaldeans; for 
knowing nothing, or next to nothing 
of their astrological doctrines, we are 
always safe in “referring to them any 
matter on which we are in the dark.” t 


* In_ the 





fa FE Be  , Fuh-kwo-lei 








seang-pecnr, a Japanese work, published in 
1810, 1 find the followir < incidental rem a 
I 
speaking of the Hindors, LY iz 
~ yi iy 7, Bt scih yaou-ke-jih-put-yung- 
a-yih. “They register their days by the 
seven planets, and not by the denary cycle.” 





(Book 1, p. 13.) 
t Humbolit’s 
(Bohn’s edition.) 
{ Etudes sur l’astronomie Indienne, pp. 
98, 99. 


“Cosmos.” Vol. 4, p. 412. 


lmenci 


ithe following day 
‘Sun, the first of the third with the 
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hin-sing, ” ‘Mereury” (dies | Dion Cassius gives two hypotheses 


to explain the naming of the days of 
the week. One of these has been 
given by Mr. Goodwin in Notes an d 
Queries;* butas there is evidently a 
very important typographical error in 


‘it, it will be well to reproduce the 


passage from Humboldt.—“If the 
hours of the day and the night are 
counted from the first (hour of the 
day), and this ascribed to Saturn, the 
following to Jupiter, the third to Mars, 
the fourth to the Sun, the fifth to 
Venus, the sixth to Mereury, the 
seventh to the Moon, always recom- 
ng from the beginning; it will be 
found, if all the twenty- four hours are 
gone through, that the first hour of 
coincides with the 


Moon; in short, the first hour of any 
one day coincides with the planet after 
which the day is named.” ¢ The planets 
here are placed in the assumed order 
of their distances from the earth as the 
centre of the system. 


After shewing that this application 
of the names of the planets was not 
known at Rome in the days of Cicero, 
M. Biot continues:—* But, two een- 
turies later, Dion represents these su- 
perstitious relations as having become 
to some extent national among the Ro- 
mans, and he assigns two objects which 
form a sufficient key to their origin; 
these are to express, under a_philo- 
sophic form, the occult connexions be- 
tween the parts of time and the order 
of the stars which regulate its succes- 
sion; and also, to combine, in a single 
mathematical conception, the harmony 
of the celestial motions with the har- 
monic intervals of music, two great 
subject s of the imaginary specul: itions 
to which the Neo-P ae agoreans of 
Alexandria were addicted. This double 
mysiery is revealed by an “inspection of 
the annexed figure, which I borrow, 
slightly 4 greg from ait (de 
Emendati temporum, book 1, 8) 
without knowing the source from Ls shih 
lhe was taken it. 


* "Woh! 4, p. 77. 
t “Cosmos,” 





Vol. 4, p. 415, 
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SMUEN, 6 JUPITER, 7 Mars. 

Divide the circumference of a circle 
into seven equal aves, rep esenting the 
pacts of the heprachord — At the points 
of division plice the signs of the sun, 
neon and plaiets, in the order given 
above. Connect these points four and 
four by a continnons series of chords, 
separating each pair by an interval of 
four. Then ascribing the first day to 
the sun, and commencing from this 
point, follow continuously the series of 
seven chords. in the direction indicated 
by the arrows, These will lead sue- 
cessively to the planets in the following 
order; Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Ju- 
piter, Venus, Saturn, answering to the 
several days of the week, and which 
were called in the 4th century of our 
era the gods of the days.” * 


Sry, 2 VeE> vs, 


Meon 


o 


A third way of explaining the names 
of the days of the w 7-7 has been pro- 
posed by Letronne, i, e-—*The dis- 
tribution of any se planets over a 
sign of the zvdiac. ..... If these planets 
are separated. which in each of the 
signs are the first of the three, the sue- 
cession of the planetary days in the 
week is obtained. (Virgo: Sun, Venus, 
Mercury; Libra: Moon, Saturn, Ju- 
piter; Scorpio: Mars, Sun, Venus; 
gittarius: Mercury, &e .... .which may 
here serve as au » aang, for the first 


i “ Etudes sur l'astronomic Indienne.” pp. 
99-101. 


Sa- | - 


four days of the week: Dies 
Luna, Martis, Mereurii).” * 

This theory he seems to have sis. 
tained on the evidence of an ancient 
Greek Kirgese zodiac preserved in tlhe 
Louvre at Paris. In connection with 
this it mav be remembered that the 
i\Chinese claim to have received from 
ithe Kigese, a Twkish tribe closely 
allied to. the Ouigours, the cycle of 
tw elve animals. ¢ Possibly they may 
jhave got other astrological devices also 
from the same source. 

As it appears that the above notions 
in regard to the division of time, were 
widely spread throughout the Roman 
| empire in the beginning of the 3:d 
leentury, when the various nations of 
that empire adopted the Christian faith, 
the church was constrained te accept 
the pagan nomenclatwe, which was too 
firmly rooted to give way, and bas 
retained its place to the present day, 
The Tentonic and Scandinavian nations, 
who adopted the same = practice prior 
to the reception of Christianity, replae- 
ed the Roman gods by their own 
national deities, retaining only the Son, 
Moon and Saturn. Thus in the Anglo- 
Saxon, Mars is replaced by ‘Tin, mak- 
ing Tuesday; Mercury is supplanted 
by Woden, for Wednesday ; Jupiter by 
Thor for Thursday; and Venus by 
Friga for Friday. 

Tt has been seen that M- Biot repndi- 
ates the Chaldean origin of the week 
as ruled over by the seven planets. 
Humboldt expresses himself to the same 
effect, though his reasoning does not 
‘seem by any means conclusive. On 

the other hand, Mr. Goodwin, an author- 
ity to be much respected, is persunded 
that Chaldea was the birth place of the 
institution. 

This eyele is also found in the astro- 
nomical and astrological treatises of 
of the Hindoos, but none of these are 
of such an antiquity as to render it im- 
probable that they r-ceived it from the 
——. or the Greeks.* Should it 

% Coamea Ss ve 4. pp 413. 416. ; 
a xR 4 Wan-heen-t‘ung- 
kava Bovk od. 

"The number of Greek technical words 
found in the Hindoo astronomical treatises, 
jSeem @ wudicieyt indication of the source of 


Solis, 





| 


* 
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howe oes be ande to asvear, that the 
Hiadoos wee ii possession of this ey- 
cle prior to th» Christian era, of course 
the Neo-Pythagerean origin theory 
mast fall to the grovnd, and the way is 
open for the possibility ofa Chaldean 
origin, or any other origin suited to 
the postulates 

Assivning however that the Hindoos 
received th: eycle through the R mans 
or the Greeks, they have retained the 
use of the Sun, Moon and five Planets, 
substiauing their own national deities 
as the regents, in place of the Roman 
gods. 

At alater period, the Chinese seem 
to have receivedit from the Hindoos, 
merely using the names of the planets 
in the translation. 

Here then we have two distinet chan- 
nels throng) which our week has been 
introdiced to the notice of the Chinese, 
pevions to the arrival of Romish mis- 
sionaries; one from India, in the 8th 
century er earier. and the other from 
the Oauigours, which I faney must have 
been much later. Although not pre- 
pared just at the moment te addace 
auy documentary evidence, yet T am 
strongly inclined to believe that it was 
not er Her than the 12th ceitury. In 
either cise the institution has never 
taken root among the Chinese, and the 
very existence of any record of a -even 
dav week, is anong the things con- 
fined to the knowledge of the archeeol- 
ogist. The retention of the solitary 
character mih in the Amey almanac, is 
one of the few lingering traces, that 
are vow all but inexplicable to the 
mass of the people. 

Whatever may be the origin of the 
nvnes of the days, however, there ¢an 











much of their s-ience; and especially as in 
connection with the present subject, the divi- 
sion of the day into twenty four hours is first 
found, and the nome they use for hour, dord, 
is obviously the Greek ‘ora there can svarces 
lv be a donbt whence they derived this sven. 
planet evcle. Inthe notes tothe Ken-chik- 
Lih, the Sanserit sounds for severi] of the 
terms are given in Chinese characters: and 
among these we find one, vy 3 Leih- 
to for the Sanscrit liptd, which is from the 
Geek lepton an? signifies a “ minute” of a 
deyvree, (See Wuitney's notcs on the Sur- 
ya-diddLinia.) 





scarcely be a doubt of the great antiq- 
nity of the use of a period of seven 
days. This is confirmed hy som> state- 
ments in the Mosaic writings, referring 
to pre-Judaic times. The knowledge 
of the zodiac of twenty-eight constella- 
tions, among most Asiatic nations, from 


\ the remotest ages, is presumptive evi- 


dence ofa very high characier; for if 
these were applied to the continuous 
numbering of a series of twenty-eight 
days, it is hard to believe that the 
shorter period of seven could escape 
being specially set‘apart. In China in- 


i deed, where this zodiac is divided into 


four groups of seven,* corresponding 
respectively to the four cardinal points, 
the seven day period necessarily enters 
larg ly into the speculations of the as- 
trologer, bit the strong practical ten- 
dency of all their national iosti‘utions 
has been adverse to its general adop- 
tion by the people. 

Another of the articles in the memor’al, 
in the introduction to the Hé#-ke-peen- 
fung-shoo, ment oning this cycle, notices 
one or two facts of some interest:—In t'e 
order of succession of the twenty-e'ght 
constellations, accord’ ng to t e Star lists 
and Uranovranhies, orizinally the con- 
stellation $j Thuy was before, and 4 
Tsan after. When the selectors of t'mes 
tind the #4 Yew day coincide with 
the constellat.on 7'svy, they suppress the 
day. Astrologers, in , airing the twenty- 
eight constellations with the seven planets 
adopt the follow ng order —Sun, Moen, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn. 
Tsuy belongs to Mars and 7'swn to Mer- 


cury, as determined by the ancient order 


of succession. 


The & # @ F Sin- 


fa-swun-shoo f takes a star in advance of 


* Tt is worthy of notice that the four con- 


stellations attributed to Sunday, are the res- 
pective centres of the four grouys; and 2s the 
centre place is always the post of honeur in 
China, and probably in otuer Asiatic nations 
also, it may be, that it is not without a speciel 
meaning that these constellations have been 
associated in theory with the sun, A similar 
thought sugges‘s itself in view of the bepta- 
chord diagram in a preceding column. 

¢ This was an astronomical thesaurus, drawn 
up by Longobardi, Terence, Rho, Schaal and 
others, under imperial patronage, and publishe 


jed about the end of the Ming dynasty. 








ah 





Tsan as a determinant, places T. ‘sun befoes | 
and Tsuy after; so that the constellation 
say cannot come in contact with the 
fy Yew day; but astrologers consider 
that Mercury and Mars are thus trans- 
pos?d. Weknow that the determinants 
of the constellations, are merely what men 
select, and have nothing to do with the 
accuracy of calculations. Again, as to 
the seven planets, the 3% W% Lo-how 
(Réhu)* and Ft HB Keloo (Kelu)t+ 


of the Imperial almanac are the places of 
the moon’s ascending and descending 
nodes. Anciently Raku was considered 


the ascending node; but the Sin-fu-swan- 
shoo makes it the descending node, As- 


trologers consider Rdhu to belong to 
Mars, and AKetu to Saturn; and say that 
the two are transposed. Now we find 
that there are really no such stars as 


Rahu and Ketu; still less do the meanings 
of the words in any way affect the calcula- 
tions So then both these matters ouzht 
to be corrected, according to the ancient 
standard.” 

The writer of this note points out a 
curious cireumstanece in connection with 
the zodiac in question, i. e. the transposi- 
tion of two of the constellations, while 
the week-day order of the planets, is a 
standing to the 





su 


testimony original se- 


quence of these constellations. In order 
to understand this it must be observed 


twenty-eight constellations are 
mea apart by one star selected from ea ch 
as a determinant, and the distances of 
these vary among themselves in equatorial 
extent, in such an extraordinary manner, 
that while one reaches over more than 
thirty another is less than .one 
degree, and this discrepancy is continually 
increasing. In the 8rd millenium before 
the Christian era (B. C. 2357). we find 
the measure of Tsuy was 2° 42’ 24”, but 
by the perpetual variation taking place in 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, the circles of 
declination are necessarily undergoing a 
continual change also. From this cause 
it appears that the circle on which stands 
the determinant of Puy (Lembds Geionie) 


* 


that the 


degre 8S, 


The w “6rd Réhu, the neue name for 
the moon’. $ asc ending node. 

+ Ketu,the Sanscrit name for the moon's 
descending note, 
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was actually crossed by that of the determi- 
nant of Tsvn (Delta Orionis), about the 
15th century of our era; since which time, 
7suy which was formerly in advance of 
Tsan, was in the year A. D. 1800, really 
34 59” behind the latter, and by this time 
is still more so.* Thus we see that the 
statement made above that the two 
stellations ‘I’swy and Tsan have changed 
is literally true in the natural 
course of things. Notwithstandinz this 
transposition however, the traditional 
sequence is still preserved in the lists 
of the twenty-eight; and on the re- 
formation of the Chinese astronomy in 
16383, by the pana gui missionaries, the 
emperor strenuously opposed any change 
being made in the Pa om of the ancient 
catalogues. f Such the characteristic 
tenacity of this people for the institutions 
of antiquity. 

Many of the number of 
seven days, have been noticed in the pop- 








-on- 


Pp lac es, 


is 


occurrences 


ular customs, rites, superstitions and 
traditions of the natives; among which 
may be included the passage so often 
brought forward from the ‘“ Yih-king.” 


All these are probably the relics of a very 
ancient observance of a seven days period, 
and it may be of a Sabbath in prehistoric 
ages, of which we may seck in vain for 
any account from the natives themselves. 
Much remains to be said on this subject, 
but I fear I have already overstepped the 
limits prescribed for an article in these 
pages. There is however one other point 
on which I would make a few remarks. 
Dr. F. Porter Smith, who originated 
s discussion, concludes his communica- 
tion thus:—‘ It may be observed that the 
characters 4c Hf FE W A Ta-yau- 


san-wan-jih occurring on the Nesto- 








thi 


rian Tablet, are understood to refer to 
the Sabbath.” 
Referring to this, C. D. says:—‘. Dr. 


F. P. Smith is probably correct in identi- 
fying the Nestorian Sén wén which the 
. “ Recherches sur l’ancic 
omie Chinoise,.” p. 95. (Reprinted from the 
* Journal des Savants” for 1839-40), 

Biot. “ Etudes sur l’'astronomie Indienne et 
sur l’astronomie Chinoise,” p. 267. 

t Souciet. “Observations mathematiques, 
| astronomiques, geographiques, &c. Tome, 3 
| p. 80. 

“ N : ” 

i: otes and Queries, 


nne aatiens 


Vol. 4, .p. 16 
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Sabbath, espec.ally as the old sounds 
seem to be Slam-bun.’* 

Now the quotation given ahove from 
the Heé le peen fing hoo erables us to 
answer this question wth greater certain- 
ty We have seen there the reference to 
the Ind'an and Ouigour Sundays. Here 
we have a reference to te Sunday as in- 
troduced by the Christians. The Nes- 
t ran missionaries came from Persia, and 
doubtless transferred some Pers'an words 
in ther teaching. The word in question 
is one such, and although the characters 
by our authority, Yiou-san-weh, 
d‘fferent from those on the 
Nestor'an tablet, yet we cannot fal to 
ideit:fy both one and the other, as an 
attempt to express the sound of Yuhsan- 
bh. the Persian word for Sunday. Pro- 
lably an expert at the ancient Chinese 
sounds would dscover a much closer 
phonet’c resemblince. Whether C. D. 
is right in conjecturnz that Sham-bun 
isa corruption of the word Sabbath, | 
do not know, but the Persian Dictionary 
gives no Lint of any snch derivation. 
Senbch isthe word for “day,” and is also 
the name of Saturday, which may favour 
C D.’s conjecture; which yok is ‘ one” ; 
so that Yuksundch is equivalent to “ First 
day“; Monday is Dusanbih, or “Second 
day,” and so en. Ltymology alone then 
might deeide the question. 

We have another confirmation, equally 
if not more conclusive, drawn from cliro- 
nology. The date cn the stone tablet, 
wh ch the ex] ression eccnrs, stands thus; 
ede = RE HEHE AL 
Wk tt FW Qu Acven-e’ing ti 
nérn-suy-ls e-tso-yo -tae-tst eset 
jrh-ta-yauou-s n-wan jh. Hoving al- 
ready, in another place, entered = mi me 
into an explanat'on of this date, it is need- 
less to repeat it here. 
modern jhraseolo y is:—‘¢2nd year of | 
Keen-chung (AD. 781), on the 7th day | 
of the Ist month, beng tle great /yak- 
senbuh } Sunday.” Now it isa very sm- 
ple operat.on, with the a’d of De Mor- 
gan's “Book of Almanacs,” to ascertain 
that this day was February 4th, 741 (Old 
style), and that the day was actually Sun- 
day, new moon that year r falli ing on Jan- 


given 
are slightly 


Serertreret et rene 


"o -Quld. 


“Vel. 4, p. 88, 





jfun lay,” 


. ee 
The translat’on in | 


vary 20th. Why it is called the “ Great 
is not so clear to me According 
to the yresent Church ritual, it would be 
tle Fifth Sunday after Ep'pl any. But 
as the Feast of E spipbany is sa'd to lave 
been first ol served in the year 813, it is 
im} roLable that the epithet has any ref- 
erence to that. Any cn: Laving some 
acquaintance wth the ‘Nestorian calendar 
and rites, might be able to throw [ght on 
the question,  Pcss:bly it derived its 
s gnificance from being the first Sunday 
in the (h/nese year. 

An independant caleulation of this pro- 
blem, by Le Shen-lan, the present Tro- 
fesscr of Mathen aties, in the Peking Col- 
lege, mav 'e found in the Chinese Ser‘al, 
Ht RT KH Ma-urh-kuci-chin, fer 
Getover, ace; m wach he ,reves the 
day to be Sunday. The piece is interest- 
ing as a spec'men of Chinese mathemati- 
cal ch 

From the ; receding statements, I main- 
tan the histor cal fact cf the introduction 
of the week day 1ames into Chita, cn at 
least three seyarate cccasicns. ~ But al- 
though many traccs of them, mere cr less 
dist:.ct nay still exist, yet we lave rea- 
son to belicve that tle institution never 
Lecame a popwiar ora national one. As 
to one day out of the seven being sct 
apart asa Sabbath or day of rest, I see 
no ind‘cation cf any such custom. The 
fact of a Septenary division cf t'me in 
China, as in mcst other nations, however, 
appears to me of far greater antiquity 
shen the }reced:ng, and the question of a 
pr.meval Sabb oth remans vutoucl ed by 
any evidence we can collect from Chiese 
records or tradition. 

Perhaps some contributor to the Chi- 
nese Recorder may be able to si.cd mere 
light on the subject. 

SHANGHAE, April 10th 187 
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* MANUAL OF THi FCCCHOW 
LIALECT. 
| nr Se i 
| We noticed at considerable length 
in onr October issue of fast year the 
* ALPHABETICAL Dictionary OF THE 


BY THE EDITOR. 


‘i 

fg A M nual of the Foochow Dialect. by Rev. C. C. 
Bed on ot the Am rican Board Mission:  Foochow; 

| M iutuvdist Episcopal sliseion Pres. 2871; Price § Patty 
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Cuinkset LANGUAGE IN THE Foocaow 
Drarecr,” by Messrs. Mactay and 
Batowtx. We have now the pleasure 
of inviting attention toa much smaller 
and less pretentious but exceedingly 
valuable voluine by the second of the 
above named gentlemen. As in that 
notice we described the peculiar eight 
tones of this dialect, we need not speak 
at length on that subject here in con- 
nection with this volume. 

We regard this Mannal as an inesti- 
mable boon to the student of the Foo- 
chow dialect. Without intending to 
speak disparagingly of Manuals prepared 


in other dialects, or exaggeratedly of 


this,;we deem its manner and matter as 
eminently suitable and valuable. A 
careful and dilligent study of it for 


several consecutive months will help aj 
| 


foreigu learner to master the peculiar- 
ities of the dialect, and make at least 
twice as rapid progress in the acquisi- 
tion of it in the same time as he could 
without this Mannal. 


The Manual and the Pictionary may 
be used in connection with each other 
with manifest advantage. The orthog- 
raphy of both being the same the 
Romanized words of the Manual, with 
perhaps a few exceptions, may be readi- 
ly found in the Dictionary where various 
meanings may oftentimes be found and 
several phrases be seen illustrating 
their uses and application. 


The plan and scope of the Book may | 


be seen by a synopsis of the index. 
Part J treats of Grammar under 14 
sections and contains about 800 Chinese 
words aud expressions on 46 pages. Part 
II consists of Purasks in 28 sections 
occupying about 54 pages and has 
-ahout 1430 Chinese expressions. Part 
Tf! is devoted to CommerciaL Terms 
in 6 sections. and occupies 23 pages 
and has 720 expressions. 
speaks of Reztaion, LireRATURRB, AND 
‘GOVERNMENT wider 131 sections on 27 
pages with 730 expressions. Part V 
isa Misce.Lany and has 17 sections, 
occupying 43 pages with 1220 expres- 
sions. Part V/isa Vocaserary of the 
words and phrases found in Part second 
on 25 pages with 1150 expressions. 
Part Vil isan Encuisu anp CHINESE 


» de 


Part JV 


VocaBuLary and occupies 38 pages 
Naving 2350 expressions. In all there 
are about 8600 expressions. After 
making a suitable reduction from this 
aggregate for repetitions of the same 
expressions, there remain in the au- 
thors opinion about “6000 different 
words, terms and phrases.” “These” 
Mr Batpwiy remarks, “may be mem- 
orized and employed as models by 
the learner in the prosecution of his 
studies.” 

The author tenders his cordial thanks 
io Rev. Dr. Maczay for his contribu. 
tion of Part 8rd on commercial terms. 
He acknowledges Mrs. C. C. BaALpwin 
to have prepared “ Parts 2nd and 6th 
and most of Part 5,” but he offers no 
thanks for such aid, (at least not pub- 
licly.) The studeuts of the dialect 
Lusing the Manual will, however, feel 
jgreatly indebted to Mrs. Batpwry; 
\for the phrases she prepared are with- 
out question well prepared, and relate to 
|subjects which interest every one. 
| This Manual and the Alphabetical 
| Dictionary of the dia'ect comprise most 
jinvaluable aids to the Learner of this 
‘Vernacular. They have not been pre- 
‘pared by tyros in the language but 
iafter the authors have resided here 
lover 21 to 23 years each, and had 
learned the peculiarities of the dialect. 
‘From their own experience they knew 


| 
| 
| 








|precisely what he ps the Beginner 
' needed. 

saamanrercarineenente 

| CHINESE MYTHOLOGY. 


SINENSIS. 
No. 6. 
| We I arn from Scripture that the whole 
jearth was divided between the three sons 
jo£ Noah. “The remembrance of this grand 
triple division of the world, which seems, 
under the influence of divine inspiration, 
to have been ordained by Noah: himself, 
; though it was not effected until many vears 
aiter his death, was never obliterated from 
the minds of his posterity.” As the patri- 
arch is the chief Demon-god worshipped by 
the whole pagan world under various names 
and titles; e. gr. Buaal, Jupiter, Mithras, 
Brahm, Shang-te &e., so we find him styled 
2 Monad in each system, and triplicating 
into three younger Noabs. “ As the earth” 
says Faber, “was divided into three portions 
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among those who were esteemed the princi- 
ple gods of the Gentiles; so from the num- 
ber of those gods, emanating froma yet older 
god who was somectinies said mysteriously to 
have triplicated himself, were derived the 
various triads of Paganism. Each of these, 
with rls paternal unity was thought to appear 
at the beginning of every mundane system, 
for the purpose of governing the world. and of 
replenishing it with inhubitants after the flood 
by which the former system had been dis- 
solved.” ( Vol. ILI. p. 469). 

1 Brahm is the Great Monad of the 
Hindooa, and he triplicates into »orahma— 
Vishnou—Siva, while he remains but one 
in esserse. The Pernvian Monad Tanga. 
tanga is stated to be “one in three, and 
three in one,” and they venerated the Air 
under three names as the Chinese do. The 
Persian Monad triplicates into Monimas— 
Aziz—Are:; the Kzyptian into E:neph-- 
Eicton —Phtha: and the Greek and Ro- 
min Monad iato Jupiter —Neptane —Piuto 
“three in number, thouzh ove in essence 
and ail springing from Cronus, a fourth vet 
ohler gol” (Fab. Vol. ILI p. 470). ‘The 
Canaanites hul their self-triplicatins Baal, 
ealled (2 Kings IV. 42) Buaale-shalisha; 
the fatter term signifying ‘“dhree.” The 
Goths and Celts have equally their Triads 
springiag froma Monad; and the ‘Triads of 
the Orphic, Pvtiagorean, and Platonic 
schools, like the imperial Triad of the 
Chaldees, spring froma Monal. This last, 
Damascius describes as “a triad shining 
throughout the whole world, over which pre- 
sides a Monad.” (Fa. Did). And with 
all these must rank the Chinese Monad 
*& — or Shang-te who—“‘ embracing 
taree is yet ove.” andwho divides into the 
three younger Shang-tes or Minds,” fm- 
erial iLeaven-—Imperial Barth —[mperial 
lan.” the “three (hermaphroditic) powers 
of nature,” representing the three sons of 


Noah, amongst whom the empire of the | 


work! was divided. 

2. Inthe mdleria! system, Chaos or the 
Great Monad, is Noah, or more property, 
in consequence of the sueces ion of worlds, 
both Adam and Noah; and this Chaotie 
Monad, as we have seen, was the oldest of 
the heathen deities. In the West he was 
called Cronus (or the elder Jupiter), Janus, 
Osiris &e., and by «él the heathen, * Weaven,” 
or the World. This ovum mundi or Mona'l, 
at the formation of each world, spiits into 
two beings a male anda female, or “Ifea- 
ven” whois “the soul and the husband of 
the world,”--“the Great Father or principal 
D:mon-god of the Gentiles; and * Karth,” 
who is “their primeval Great Mother or 
chief goddess.” ‘These two, were “the most 
ancient of their deities, and the first of the 





i (i. e. in his human capacity) he respectfully 


a 
Cabiric gods; and they were ever venerated 
conjointly in different countries under the 
names of Celus and Terru, Osiris and Isis” 
&e., (bid. Vol. 1 p. 165). The offspring of 
Ceelus and Terra in this material system wag 
the First Man, or the human Jupiter: and herg 
we have precisely the Chinese “three powers 
of nature.” composed of two geds and a god- 
dess, or, Father, Mother. and Son. “Thus 
we find triads consisting of a god and two god- 
desses, and again of two gods and one goddess, 


! Bach of these principal varicties had its sub- 


‘varieties. Under........ the second, we have a 
a father, amother, and a son.” (Ibid. p. 24), 
The younger or human Jupiter, who is Ham 
(See Fab Vol. 1. p. 172). is deified by the 
succession of worlds which makes him eternal, 
and is transformed into the hermaphroditic 

| Heaven or world, thus usurping the throne 
of his fathers. [Teaven was his head, the Sun 
and Soon his eyes, the earth his womb &e, 

‘and the puveteither ( 7heos) was his intel- 
lectual sont, the mighty Nous by which he 
pervades, animates, preserves and governs all 
things.” ¢ Fab. 7.42). Henee we have here a 
man from first to last. As Chaos, he precedes 
Ceelus or Heaven, and as the First Man, he 
‘comes after Ceius and Terra, being their 
soa, or the union of both; the ether forming 
j bis soul, and the Earth giving him his body, 
| Ceelus, or the second Jupiter, therefore, hencee - 
‘forth received all the worship of the Greeks < 
land Romans. In China we haye a most-< 
| minute parallel to all this, Chaos, or Mongdi, 
‘or Heaven, the elder Shanz-te, History teils! 
jus, is Pwan-koo (Mirror Vol, I. p. 2.) and 
‘he splits into two beings, viz, “Imperial. 
Heaven, and Empress Earth; and the First-- 
Man, or the human Pwan-koo is the son of ¢ 
these two beings or the union of both. Pwan- 
koo or Ham, (like Jupiter) now usurps the - 
throne of his father; Heaven is his head, 
ithe Sun and Moon his eyes, Karth his feet, _ 
‘or lower part of his body including his 

“sacred womb,” &e., and the pure ether 

'( Shin) is his Intellectual Soul or ‘*Minud” 

' by which he pervades and governs all things. 
|’Mhus we have here also a Man from fiest to. 
last, who is the first universal Sovereign or 
Saze. Hence as the other pagans designat- 
ed Heaven, or the world “a Great Man,” 
‘and Man a microcosm, (Fai. 21°93.) so. 
do the Chinese; (No. 3.5) and, as in the 
| case of the Chaotic Jupiter (or Cronus), so 
‘this Chinese “Great Man” both precedes 
and follows Heaven and Earth; e. gr. “ Now 
the Great Man's virtue is one with that 
of Heaven and Earth; his brightness is the 
same as that of the sun and Moon &e. 
When he precedes Heaven (i.e. as Chaos 
or 4 —), Heaven does not rebel 
against him, and when he follows Heaven, 
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obser zes Heaven's seasons.” Xe. (0 Yrh-kfng changed often in dlebrew into the sibilants 
Kéen Dwg. Sec. I. p.8.) See Fab. Il p, Z. 'Ts, 58 and Su. 
23. | A familiar example is Tyre. This ecle- 
This second Heaven, or Pwan-koo deified brated city was called Tura in the old 
under the title of “Imp rial Heaven.” Aram.an lawruage and by the Grecks Turos, 
now receives the chief worship of the Chi- But the Hicbrews spoke of it as Tsar. ‘The 
nese, and is therefore their literal aueestor, same principle of change is found in Gor. 
deified in: consequence of his virtues; e¢. er. man, whose our “tide” beconics Zcit and 
“Parents are those from whom we individ- our * toll” becomes Zoll. 
nally sprang, and the fuler ( hang-te) is Another instanee is the Hebrew Sarosn 
the Great Ancestor who produced things in’ or Sitvwosm fhree. ‘Tils in’ Aramean 
general” (Le-ke Chia. Rep. Vol. XVII ‘Veatu. Which is the older in this case, 
118). “Inthe Yib-king. Heaven (Shang. th- Hebrew or the Aramean ? Ph: probabil- 
te) is said te be the Ancestor of all things.” ity ison the sile of the Aramean. b-eaus 
(Tid. p. 122.) Sov also, » The oll sevthians the Greek, Latin and Sanserit words f. 
believed their principal god tob- their Eteral three prefer tue T form. ‘Bae united Indo- 
ancestor. They stvled him 'T argitans; and) European trad thom must be regarded as more 
siryrparsed him to live been the father of ancicut than th+ written Pebrow. As thon 
three sors, Lipoxais, Arpoxais an} Coluxais: the flebrows left Bo byton approxim itely 
but the vou gest of the three (Pwan-koo or about 2000 vears B.C. it miv be supposed 
“Imperial Man” in China), by whom they that the chanze from Tote sam in the word 
d mebth ss meant ‘lam ia the line of Cush, for three took place not b fore that date. 
acquired the soverebenty oer dns two eldor The pronoun .hés is Zen in Uebrew. ad 
brothers * (Fab. Vol. Zid, 472-3). ii the Bobhieal Chaldee the word Di wha is 
3. With regard to the meeriad Ogdoad, jdentified with it by Semitic scholars. Mere 


the dv'sion of Jupiter or the world into y, vain the Indo- Eur pean analogy dielps us in 
determining the comparative ase of th Ile 


eight forms’ is as follows: — 

* Fire, Water. Barth A’r Night, Day. prew and Chaldce Sutein. In makings the 
Metis, and Eros” ( Fub. Vol. 1. 453.): —and comparison tet ous also iaelude th word 
Sua there which is in Chaldee Tam. In 


the Chinese Qgdoad; “Tleaven Barth Fire, 
Water. Phundsr, Wind Hits, and Seas” Of addition to the Eaglish forms ‘Tas ‘THerr 
we hive the Grmin dor da. the Welsh 


these Pagan Ocdoads Faber says. “Eight 
forms were not aseribed to the great Father, draw chere. the Breton di there the Latin 
because the universe is caps ble of a natural tum and tune, the Sanscrit. tam Aim tat 
divisim into eisht parts; but that i betag al- that, the Greek to this touto this. tote then. 
rewly kuowa ‘hat the great father asa Demon- ‘These werds with a multitude of others 
god (9% Wil head precisely eight forms, d. monstrate the extent to which the d. mon- 
the waivers. was arvitrarilv divided by the strative Dr this has been chang dd aecord- 
number eight, because that num ocr was req- ing to the necds of various languayes, all 
uisite to complete the svstem., The pro- agreeing in one thine viz. that the senses 
pricty of such ar mark will further appear this that. there. then ihe thither. thence crow 
from the cireumstance that (he same exume- uaturally from one primary idea express d 
ration of forms was not always adhered io, by the pronoun thes. India, Porsia and the 
though -the exuct number ei-ht was duly re- whole of Earope are ocenpiod by popul. tions 
tamed.” (Vol. 146). These Ogdoads arose using this pronoun. But we find it alse in 
from the knowledge that the family of the Arabic where Zax Zr and Tirka are that 
chief Demon-ged (Adam or Noah) “at the and ha Za is this (ia is the article). Here 
commenccnme nt of both worlds, consisted of the same Sibilization which marks the Le- 
eight persons. ( Jbid. p. 45). brew is also found. ‘The northern part of 
the Semitic area preferred the old or form in 


CONNECTION OF . CHINESE AND D agreeins with Kurope and India. ‘The 


southern Se mites, the Hebrews and Arabs 
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HEBREW. | preferred a sibilant initial. The Ethiopic 

isha ae jwas Ze and this confirms the correctness of 

LY REV. J. EDKINS. the division (in regard to sibilization) into 
ae | North and South. 

IV. Paper. | But look eastward beyond the Hind»o 


A fourth change in Hebrew roots, which Roosh and the Llimalayas. {ere we still 
may impede the progress of him = who secks fined this wide spread pr moun, and it is not 
to discover the equvalents in the old Semitic S10) ized. “The common Tibetan worl for 
vocabulary to ancient Chinese words. is sibi- this is Dt and the ol] Chinese $s Dt 
lization of D and T. These letters are 





this is still used in the Shanghai dialeci. ‘The 
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nm dere Chinese $f che this and the 
relative #§ che thut which, he who, 
are both a:tered from the eld Di by the 
eommon law of change in the Chinese lan- 
guage, where D or T become Ca. The 
Malay also retains the same primitive root 
in dia if. disitu, disana there. 

The history of this root would lead then 
to the supposition that the departure of the 
Chinese, Matay, ‘Tibetan, Indian. and En- 
roovan races from western Asia took place 
bh fore the Hebrew migration from Babylon, 
The vicin'ty of the Caspian sea. was chosen 
i+ be the locality for man’s ersation appar- 
eaily for conve nienee in colonizins the world. 
Alam was there placed by the Creator, as in 
the centre of the old) continent. There is 
evidence of design in the circumstance that 
the successive bands of emizranta that left 
the parent home after the time of Adam 
and also after that of Noah = should have 
as their starting point, a spot in the tomper- 
ate zone nearly equidist.nt from the ex- 
tro mities of Asia, Africa aiel Europe. 

It must not however be forzotten shat 
Sibilization may take place from natural 
causes, in any lansuase. Ino Chinese the 
chanze of ‘T’ to Ca is an instance. In Mon- 
gol the old initial of all) words) begin ing 
with J is D. When the Greeks said Su 
thou instead of ‘lu which the Latins pre- 
ferred, they did so in obedience to th» law 
of sib lization. As they were in imum diate 
yr. ximity to the Semite area T suppose that 
th’s is an indication of old Semitic influcnce 
on the formation of the Greek. 

Scunitic scholars have b em accustomed to 
compare with the Hebrow Zen this the 
Latin Suus. the English she, such self, so, 
an] the Sanscrit Sas, Sa. Ae. but itis p rhaps 
b-tt rto refer all these and like instane:s 
to two separate demonstrative roots in S and 
Su. We hove the Hebrew AsHer who th 
Cuinese T § and Ts: gk 2g this, iE 
Zaut. wh Py Sua what. as tee rel- 
atives and in. rrogatives originate in de- 
monstratives we find here traces of a de- 
mwonstrative pronoun in SIL. and another in 
S. The ancient equivalent of Chinese words 
beginning with TS is always S. Thus we 
have for the d: monstrative in S, the words 
PE tsi this, & t-iselt. ZY tsi this HF 
Mi, this, Sanserit. Sas, Sa, Latia Suus, Se, Sibi. 
Greek Sos Ais, German Sie, English she, self, 
80, such. 

For the demonstrative is SH we have the 
Chinese Shni. who? Sha what? Shen, what? 
JR Sho which, the Hebrew asher, 
dh shi this. 

to place all these in one class with the 
demousivatives in J would be tov bold. Sufe 


philology will be content to say that we do 
not vet know whether th se three demon- 
stratives in D.S, and SH) are connected or 
not. If ‘the whole class of words in S are 
identical ultimately with those in ‘land D, 
as the Greek Su is with the English thon, 


simply by the natural change from a dental 


mute into the corresponding sibilent, it 1s a 
relic of amazing antiquity. Its date must 
be prior to the s-paration of the great 
families of language. 

Disquisitions on Hebrew will it may be 
justly feared attract but few readers, yet the 
novelty of some views here presented, as for 
example the identification of a common 
Shanzhai pronoun with the English this may 
to some extent compensate for the dull com- 
pany in which they are found. ‘They ‘are 
however not more novel than trae. It might 
be said by the sceptical, if the identification 
of the do monstratives in ‘T. D and S is to be 
relied on, what comes of the other equally 
well known and wide spread pronouns in K 
and Hl. If Tune Tote Tuts and ‘THat are 
found in Chinese, what of their corrclatives 
Quanvo. Quart Wa. Were llow and 
the [lsbrew Hlu He? It is by no means 
(ficult to answer this question. The Chi- 
nese Ih ‘r, BR Xrr that, #8 Kur how 
many ¢ fif «a what? and soime others, 
shew that i these languages the findin: out 
of genuine resemblances is far from diffi sult. 
They come to view everywhere, in’ the dia- 
leets as well as in the written language. The 
situilarities to European and Semitic words 
which force th mselves inte notice in all 
parts cf the Chinese vocabulary have only 
failed to arrest attention and command faith 
on account of the thick deposit of odditivs 
in idiom sound and sense in’ which they are 
cmbedlec. The petrified fish found in the 
slate quarries of Yunnan are believed by the 
rich Chinese who keep thom as ornaments in 
their houses, to have been formed by a freak 
of nature where they lay. They do not 
suppose thom to have onee swam, fought 
and frolicked in the ancient seas like the 
ving fish of our own time. So by many 
stalents of Chinese the genuine identitics 
with our own vocablis which exist there are 
also regarded as mere freaks of nature and 
the mind is not allowed to rest upon them as 
proofs of oneness in origin, But this un- 
belief will not last a very long time, 

I now give further examples of the Hc brew 
change of D and T iato the Sibilants. 

SHvus returned, Chaldce Tus. Arabic Tav- 
B‘\T conversion, The Chinese has Tap 
% 'o rec mpence, to answer. 

SHEN tooth. dens Greek odous, odontes. 
Svriac Suevo, Tie Cuinese form 
Ta probably from au older form T ar agr-.s 
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better with the English tooth. 
and T are apt to interchanze. 

Zamae pruned the vine, Zimmer sanz, 
Syriac Zmar. sang, Hebrew Mizmor a psalm, 
i. e. that wlich is ent into lengths for rhyth- 
mical purposes. Zaman time i. e. originally 
a definite section of time, Latin tempus lime 
temno cut, templum a temple i. @. section 
of land set apart for rv ligious purpuses, 


The finals N 


In Chinese #8 < chan or T*am is the | 


boundary round au altar or grave. 
acrees in sense with templum. The 
Rj) Team cutin two, and 7 Tam 
calumniate, correspond meanme with 
temno and contemno. 
#% Tam 1s /o stab, to pierce. Hence 
the kinds of cutting expressed by this root 
is that of a pointed instrement. The phys- 
ical idea which lies at the bottom of the 
English word contemot is therefore that of 
piercing. The Chinese word eX tien 
or Tam to point and the Hebrew Zaman and 
Saman to define, determine, are probably 
also connected with the same family. 


This 


in 


strument, kuife, shurp stone, or couller of a 
plough. 
SAKHAKH wove branches, 


booth. 


for a hedge or 
This word is connected by Gesenius 


with Dagan wove and with tego, Greek stego, | 


German decken. The Chinese is §% 
Tik lo weave. Another word that) cor- 
responds in meaning is 3& Cur to 
cover which has doubtless lost a naal K and 
was formerly called Tax. This is the Eng- 
lish deck @ covering and German dach roof. 
When Geseninus said the sibilant S in Sak- 
hakh weave has changed into the dental D 
in dagah, weave, he should rather have 
that the 
Otherwise how can the coincidence of sound 
and sense in so many European and Chi- 
nese words with the Semitic root be account- 
ed for? 

TsaB a sedan couch, from Tsabas go 


slowly, Chinese 4 Tsar eouch. 


sail 


SHacaen erred, yr. Suco erred, Heb. 
Tachau erred. The Chinese word is 


2 Cua or Tra for Tak fault, t | 


make a mistake, Arab sabu error. 
Ghersem, bone is the Chinese FF 


Kurt bone as the Mongol yesa,is the Latin | 


Os, Ossis. 
Gazarcut is the Chinese $j Karcut. 
Ghoz, strength, Ghazaz wus sirong, Ka- 
suan was hard. In Chinese we have 
#§ Kir, firm, strong. 


Ghartsam, bound, tied, Kasur bound, con-. 


spired. In Chinese we have # Kar to bie. 


words i 


The sense of 


The | 
Chinese $8 T-am means @ pointed in- 


dental has changed into the sibilant. | 


Bes trample under foot. Buz despise Ba- 
|zam wespise. This root is connected by 
Gesenius with pes, pedis, foot. path and all 
the numerous derivatives which form one 
family with these words. We find distant 
cousins of the same family in China. The 
words ff Bo, formerly Bor is a step, 
| § Pi, more anciently Prr is low. 

Inthe Arabic occur words with S for T 
‘and I) in nearly the same proportion as in 
Hebrew. 

Fast separating, Basar seeing, 
3uddiia, Chinese Hj Brr. 

Kuscr, defect, want, §§ Kr de- 
ficient. 

Bast expansion # Por spread. 

&- , 
| Smapan, image ¥ Lar, correspond. 
' Sawer, bull. In Hebrew Saor. This is 
the Greek Taurus and Eazglish steer. ‘lhe 
Chaldee Toran and Syriac Taro shew what 
the older Semitic initial was. 

The great extension of the Sibilants in the 
various Semitic alphabets is strikimg. The 
Hebrew has two letters pronouaced S, one 
SH.a Ts and aZ. The Syriac has one S 
‘and all the others. The Arabie has three 
letters pronounced S$, three exlled Z and an 
iSa. It has also a sibilated form of G as in 
the word for mountain spelt gebel in maps 
and occurring in the word Gibraltar. ‘This 
is the Hebrew root Gan Aizh. The Latia 
genius is the Jinn of the Arabian nights. 
The Hebrew Gehenna hell is in Arabic jae 
hannam. The initial G is here sibilated. 

By the comparison of Hebrew and Chinese 
}roots under the light of this principle, con- 
sisting in a tendency in Hebrew to the sibi- 
lization of To and D, some errors of dis- 
tinguished Hebraists may be corrected. Ge- 
senius compares ZAKHAH, ZAKHAKH, he was 
pure with the Latin saver, and Greek ‘agios 
holy and says that casfus pure js the same 
word as saver some of the letters being trans- 
gosed. Tle would have been saved from the 
| possibility of venturing on this uncertain 
fetymology by a correct knowledge of the 
‘law of sibilization. The Syriac D'kaa which 
he identifies with Z\KHAu ready contains tue 
jold initial which was D, asin the ‘Tibetan 
'Daxea pure and the Chinese #& Dix 
| to wash which are the true equivalents of the 
root. As to castus we are spared from the 
el “stag | of a transposition of letters by 
‘referring it to the Chinese j@# Kir 
clean. Perh: aps sacer and “agios may ve con- 
nected with the Chingse 3 sheng, 
| holy, the initial Sa in Greek and Latin be- 
|ing represented by S and H being in Greek 
jasin Celtic the frequent. representative of . 


| sanse 
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the Latin S. Compare the words for the} 
sun sol, helios, Welsh haul. ’ an 
Gesenius is equally unsatisfactory In his 
explanation of the Hebrew Shafat he judged. 
He says “this root which is warting in the 
other Semitic languages secms to have orig- 
jnated in the notion of setting up, erecting. | 
compare the cognate roots SHAFATH placed 
Suapat the supposed root of SHeBet rod. 
But all obscurity is at once removed by re- 
ferring SHAFAT judged to the root Bit sep- 
arated, divided, in Chinese 5} Brr) 
and Zp Pun. This gives a very na- 
tural way of accounting for the Hebrew idea | 
of judging attached to this root. I hey view- 
ed the judge as the divider. The root is 
then seen to be connected with the large | 
family of European vocables of which our 
words, part, portion, bite, are representatives. 
The comparison of Hebrew with Chinese | 
may prove to be of the greatest: advantage 
for the progress of Semitic philology, by 
thus weeding out from Lexicons of authori- 
ty no small number of insecure etymologies. 
The result of this inquiry is that the 
Semitic chaneve of T to Sand Sw and of D 
to Z was chiefly limited to Judea and Arabia. | 
Mesopotamia and Syria retained the old 
form. ‘The comparison with Chinese shows | 
that the Sibilants are new and their correla- 
tives in the dental series, old. The change | 


_ branch of the European system. 
' the vowel with the tense and mood or to form 
| derivatives. For example our speak, spoke, 


Tine whole, unbroken, # Drr nephew. 


| Bat the Tibetan vocabulary has also Tam 


whole, complete, which like Rap chef. first, 
also extensively used there, is undoubtedly 
Semitic. From it Sum was probably formed 
by sibilization, 

“The Tibetan. sibilization takes place in 
roots different from those in which the He- 
brew sibilization ocenrs. The same is true 
of the prefixed Sin Tibetan. The law by 


| which it is prefixed isa Semitic law, but it 


does not appear in the same words. 

The Tibetan having several Semitic forma- 
tive laws, such as the change in vowels to aid 
in constructing the verb paradigm, the sibi- 
lant prefix, the sibilization of ‘I’ and D &e.. 
is in part a Semitic language, and forms a 
convenient stone between Hebrew and Ara- 


| bic on the one side and Chinese on the other. 


The Tibetan Ianguage bears marks of be- 
ing nearly contemporary with the Teutonic 
Both vary 


spoken, speech differ from each other much 


vas do ktol Rill, katal he killed, katul Ailled. 


The past tense has a liking for A, the past 
participle for O, the derivative noun for Ks. 
There is in these points an evident analogy 
to Hebrew formative laws. 

Ifence it may be concluded that the Tibe- 





k place after the migration of the He-| tam and Teutonic stems are newer than the 
i : a Soe stems, and was later in| Semi ¢ drew some principles from it, and 
ios pe he prefix of sibilants to the root | Sem; a peng nage the neighbourhood of 
which forms our first law. The change of |PenmVue tides than many of the kindred 
sibilants to dentals is limited to the southern | Stocks to which they are respectively allied. 
half of the Semitic area, The prefix of Sib- | * 
ilants to roots belongs equally to all the | 
languages of the Semitic family. | 

This two fold expansion of the letters S| 

| 
| 
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and Su appears also in Tibetan, a language 


which exhibits some most striking resem-| Note 1,—Dr. Legge, having seen my 
blances to the Hebrew andthe other Semitic | notice about the Ch‘un-tsiu in my article 
languages, For exeircle the Tibetians say | oy Chinese Botanical Works, wishes for in- 
_- Rawk one ae Bee Cirle the | formation regarding translations of this 
cowl ony ay tatin deciles. The Tibe- Chinese Class'e into European languages. 
tians also say Skam for deep where the root| (April Number of the Recorder). I take 
Kam is the Hebrew Ghamag deep in arabic} occasion to add to my former statement, 
Ghamik. As they also say Sgong for glob-| to the effect that all the Chinese Classics 


ular and the Chinese say Kane for some| had been translated into E 
round things, the root may have had original- | 


lya final NG. “yen was dropped and its Some 40 years ago Father Daniel, of 
Pn od 7 4 peed So tooth, Sum per |the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission at Pe- 
ane >, x ae ine ‘ , "hs a 7 
fect rads ~ me to be derived from the roots | king, translated the Ch un-ts‘iu into Rus- 
of terra, tooth, and the Hebrew Tamam was s.an, but as far as I know this translation 
perfect by a change of ‘T toS. If any one has never been -—ro The manu- 
doubt this let him consider whether zang: script exists stil]. Besides this, parts of 
copper, t'sang straight, right, teng whole,' the Ch‘un-ts‘in were translated into Rus- 
tsa nephew are not the same at the Chinese | gian and published by other Russian Sino- 


f| Dexa, copper, JE Tine right,  logues. As Dr. Legge's query came to 


uropean lan- 
guages, the following few remarks: — 
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my knowledge only in Shanghae, on my 
homeward voyaze, I am not able to 
give more detailed infuruat:on. More- 
over t esaid translations, being written 
in a language hardly known to Dr. 
Lezze, would be of no use to him. The 
only translation of the Ch‘un-ts‘iu, pub- 
lished in Russia, whch can interest this 
erud:te S:nologue is t!at publ shed by 
B yer in Chinese with a Latin tran. 1. on 
(but only the first book) im tie Comn eat. 
Acad. Petropolit Vol. 7 p. 394,399. (See 
Mr. Wylie’s Notes on Chinese Literature 
page XIV). 
E. BRETSCENEIDER. 
SHanauak, May, 9th 171. 





SITUATION OF HgnN-TOO. 


Note 2.—Asa rule, a pero should 
be held responsthle for commun’‘cations 
appearing over his sgnature. Exper:ence 
has tanght me, however, to make an ex- 
ception in the case of “ Notes and Queries 
for China and Jayan; for in that period- 
ical, notwithstanding its many excellences, 
I never felt sire how much we ought to 
debit to the subscriber and how much to 
the printer. Mr. Phillips has apy arently 
heen impressed with somewhat of a 
s'milar feeling, from the delicate way in 
which he alludes to a contribution of 
mine in the above-named ser'al. In the 


Ch nese Recorder for February, he re- 


marks:—"*I have nothing more tu. men- 
tion about this Southern Read. except 
I donot think that #& J¥ Hien ta 
means Hindoo kush as suyzested in Notes 
and Queries, Vol. 2, n. 153. Matwanl n 
states that Hien-tu means ‘suspended way’, 
nud is applied to mountains in the Tsung- 
ling range, ow!ng to the 
bridges thrown across the mounta‘ns and 
vatlies along the route.” 

This affirds me an oy pr‘unity of say- 
ing that the passage in question does not 
stand as I wrote I think the follow:ng 
is an almost verl atim repetition “of my | 

Ms:—-‘* Heen-too,. we are told in the 
commentary is the name of a mountain. | 
It is probably Hindoo-cush.” 

The text isan extract from the Biography 
of Pan Chaou, in the * Dynastic history 
of the After Han,” Book 77, p. 12. thus: 


ia iS ig 2 fA 3S 3% HE which I, 


suspension | 


translated :—“ Chaou then crossed the 
Tsung-l:ng range, and reached Heen-too.” 
Although “the character Heen is sl’ ghtly 
different from the one given by Mr. 
Phillips, yet the meaning is the same; 
as the commentary says MF F 
“the character is pronounced Acwen.” it 
explains also that the c'.arscter meaus 
ropes suspended across impassa’)le spots, 
I imagine however that th's ex; lanation 
isan after thonght of Chinese atithors; 
for it is not an uncommon pract ce with 
them, to endeavour to force a Ch nese 
| mean’‘ng out of thecharacters used } honct'e- 
‘ally in fore’ga proje: ranes. Another 
| practice equally common is to use sign’f- 
jicant characters, in phonetie:zing foreign 
jwords, The plain st ment of the com- 
ee that it is ‘the name of a moun- 


tain” (2 JE wy %. fixes it down 
to a certa'n locality. Further, it is said 

lie to the west of the jk ily i 
“countrv of Pe-shan.” and east ofthe coun- 
try o fy ® “Ke-pin.” The identi- 
fication of these names might afford a 
clue to the position of Heen-too, a'tongh 
I do not think we must bind down these 
statements toa rigorous accuracy in re- 
gard tothe points of the compass. All 
we must look for is a general easterly or 
westerly direction in view of the traveller's 
route from China. 

I have not the Wan-keen-t ung-k*taiwn 
at hand to refer to. 

The Hindoo-cush range, near its jync- 
ton with the Tsung-ling appears to 
to sat sfy the conditions of the text 
| It is proba ly the same that ‘s a‘luded 


me 


to hy Henen-chwang in his letter to the 
king of Kaou chang, “thee: —"* Je ne cra ns 
nine de traverser les yer Meux elas ers de 
ME Hiouen-ton.” (Histoire de la 
\vie de Hiouer-thsang p. 44.) Where 
then did he actually cross these © per lous 


glaciers?” Referring again to Jul en's 


translation, in the absen ce of the orizinal, 
‘I find it was ata point N.E from the 


city of Kapiga, thus: —“ Le roi (/¢ Av pice) 
jenvoya un de ses grands officicrs ave 
|une centaine d'homnes, pour ace. nyaguct 
le Maitre de la loi, pendant qu'il } assera t 
les montagnes neigeuses (Hindou-hoh.) & 


transporter pour lui des fourrarzes, des 
v.vres et des provisions de voyage.” In 
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a grap ie -leser'ption of the passage of in the travuller’s letter to the king of 
the mounta'n, which is too long to quote Kaou-chang That the H:wen-tvo there 
here, on the fifteenth day, having reached snol:en is‘dent.cal w th the Heuen-too of 
the northern slope, it is s1d:— Dans ce Huw-hsa-shoo, appears to me equally 
pays, on rencontre une multitude de probable. 
ru:sseaux converts de neige et desrevieres If such then be the fr ghtful character 
glacéees, o8 Ion pourra‘t tomber et périr of a passage across the Hindoo-cush, the 
ai l'on n état pas conduit, pas 4 pas, par conduct of an army over such a tract by 
des ind zénes. On marcha, depuis le Pan Chaou, with far inferior skill or mili- 
matin jus-qu’au se'r pour traverser tous tary appl.ancesto Hannibal or Napoleon, 
ces précipices converts de glace.” would have thrown into the shale the 
The sume passage of the Hindvo-cush feats of these renowned generals, and we 
is descr. bed more concisely, but with cannot wonder at h’s progress being there 
scarcely less furse in the #§ bk #2 Se arrestel, and his turning back appalled 
yih ke, waich I quote aga‘nu from Juken's ut the prospect. 
translation (Memoires sur les contrées oc- | 
cidentales. Tome 2. pp. 191, 191) En 
partant du nord-est de ce royaume, il ' 
franchit des montanes, passa des r'vieres, Saus 





A. WYLIE. 
S#anvnal, April, 17, 1871. 





et, apres avoir traversé plusieurs dizaines A MB0R1AL CHUR H IN NO.TH 


de petites v:lles situées _sar les front‘eres CHINA. 
du royanme de Ata-pi-rhe (Kap'ga). il! a 
ariva & un grand passaze de montazne, | 
appelé Pu-lo-si-ne (Varaséna), qai fait, _ 
partie des grandes m sntagnes neigeuses. The Rev. Cha les R. Mills, of the 
Ce passage est extrémement élevé; les North China Mission of the Presby- 
flanes de la montane sont rates et acrap- terian Beard in solicting aid for tie 
tes; les sentiers sont tortuenx les cavernes erection of a church edifice in the city 
reutrent les unes dans les antres Tan- of Tung Chow, takes this method of 
tit ou entre une profonde vallée, tantét presenting the principal facts in tle- 
ou grav t les bords escarpés de la mon- cise to the notice of Caristian friends. 
tame qui, méine eu fort de !'été, est con- Attention is‘respectfally called to the. 
verte de glaces épaisses. Ou enta‘lle la following points: 
glace pour passer (monter), et ce n'est !. 14 church of ninety Chinese’ members, . 
qu'aprés tro.s jours de marche qu’on peut Moerty —, for baptixm end’ numerous 
parvenir au hant de ce passare. L', on Coriatin by ered the yy ew — 
est pénetré par un veut glacial. Les ; gap te re es hia dan Oe, 
neiges am mcelées re.nplissent les vallées, '? * — temple rented by the Mis- 
de sorte que les vorazeurs aui les traver, “Wt: , It is new crowded to excess, 
I yyagenrs qui les traver- and they are forced to seek a. lar ser 
st ne peivent s'y arréter Les fat-ons © ie i. 
eux mémes na sanra‘ent les franch’ran "0" 


STEED ARTICLE. 


(FROM AMERICAN PAPER). 





leur essor. Lorsqu’on re.arde en tas les 
Montaznes inferieures, elles ressemblent 
ide petites buttes de terre (Ce passaze 
de m ntazne est le plus élevé de sont le 
Tehen-pon-tcheou (Djambondvipa). Au- 
tym arbre ne surmonte son somnet; on 
aper¢>it seulement une muititude de 
Nehers & pes qui sont groupés ensem'sle 
etout Uapparence d'une forét.” 





‘These extracts leave no doubt on my 
Mat t.at the passaze of the Hindoo-eush 
here spo!cn of refers tu the sa ue place 
i tug “perilous glaciers” of Mucn-tvo, 


vol. ils marchent pas-a-pas et reprennent , 


A Christian Church. converts from: 
hetthenism. who tn their comparative poverty, 
evtively support three Mission stations, thirty, 
eithty and one hundred miles from Tung 
Chow. The leader at one of these. stativns 
commenced his life as a Christian in 
Devenber, 1868, by walking from his 
native village, one hundred miles, ta 
Tung Chow to learn about Christ He 
was converted, returned to his home, 
and now there are twenty Christians 
there as the resu!t of his zealous ef- 
forts. The other stations are also 
very hopefal fields of labor One of 
these was commenced by Tong Foo 
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. - © -~s | 
Hsi, a Christian man who supports 


himself by manual labor as cook and 


steward in the Boy’s Boarding School. | 


He volunteered to give for the sup- 
port of a Chinese Missionary in his 
native village the entire proceeds of 
his small mountain farm, and has ac- 
tually done so for several years. But 
these enterprises exhaust the means 


of these poor Christians, and leave) 


say, 


ready presented the church with a4 
suitable bell. The enterprise has been 
delayed several months by the dis. 
turbed state of affairs in China. The 
Missionaries have now returned to 
Tung Chow and resumed their labors, 
and there is mason to hope their good 
work there will not again be interrupt 
ed 

This cause was specially commended 








them unable to build a church four to the churches by the Synod of West. 
lern New York, at its meeting in 


themselves. 
3. A comparison with other Mission October last. Further information 
can be obtained from the Secretaries 


Churches in our communion. There are 
reported to the General Assembly,! of the Foreign Mission Board, Rev. 
and entered in the minutes of 1870, J ©. Lowrie, D. D, or Rev. D. Ir 
forty-one churches in connection with ying, D D., 23 Centre Street, New 
the Foreign Missionary Board: among York City; or fom Mr. Mills, whose 
address while in this country is 38 


the American Indians, in Brazil, Af- 

rica, India, Siam and China. Many of North William Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
these are the result of twenty or thir-| | Moneys contributed to this object 
ty years of labor. The Mission at! will be credited to the Memorial Fund, 
Tung Chow is one of the youngest’ and may be sent. with a careful xpecifi- 
thus reported, being established only cation of the object to Rev. Frank F. 
in 1861, by the Rev. Messrs. S. R.\ Ellinwood. D. D., Secretary of the 
Gayley and J. A. Danforth. But there’ Memorial Fund, 23 Cliff Street New 
are only two of these forty-one church- | York City. 

es that equal this young church in its) ‘ 
contributions. There are ten that! 
equal it in membership, as reported to | BIRTH. 


| . J S - » f 
the Assembly. But there have been Pe > ol eR, Se: SS Ser 


numerous additions to the Tung Chow - 
churches since this report. From the| JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 
numbers known to have been added, it ——— 
is probable that only three exceed it! Mr. Wy ie's Artic.e on THE WEER- 
in membership, viz: one among the LY SABBATH IN Cuina:—We finish in 
American Indians, one in Brazil and this No. this learned and valuable ar. 
one in China. It is the first two that ticle. It disen<ses an interesting and 
exceed the Tung Chow Church in con- important subject in an able manner, 
tributions. jand we are snre will be read in other 
4. A substantial brick building with stone ‘nds beside China with profit, and be 
foundation, in a most eligible location, actu- referred to in the future as an author 
ally commenced. This building which is Ity. 
36x59 feet, with a vestibule 10 feet; Essay on a Worp:—The earnest 
square, is estimated to cost about $4, students of the Chinese Language and 
000, most of which must be raised by of Chinese Philology, will be indebted 
apecial contributions in this country. to the Author of An Essay on a Word. 
There has never yet been a church edi- There is enough manuscript for inser 
fice in Tung Chow, a walled city of tion of a few pages in several Nos. of 
about 50,000 inhabitants. the political The Recorder. The Essay shows the 
and literary center of a district embra- richness ofthe language at the same 
cing ten walled cities and numerous’ time the difficulty of thoroughly ac 
villages, with a population of perhaps: guiring it, on account of the vast varie 
two million (2,000,000) souls. |ty of the meanings and uses of some of 
A friend of the Mission in Albany,!its characters. Doubtless there are 
through the Rev. Dr. Nevius, has al-; some of the patrons of this journal who 
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like the Editor of the North China! 


Knowledge,” opened last summer, ad- 


Herald will not see in it much “raison joining the Hospital. 


d étre,”’—which we suppose means that | 
he did not see any reason for its being 
in The Recorder, But we are sure, judg- 
ing from our own experience and views, 
t'at there are many who will find in it, 
if not much amusement at least consid- 
erable instruction, It is not a sensa- 
tional article, but it is none the worse 
fur that. 

Report oF ForerGn Missions oF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CyurcH tn EnG- 
LAND For 1370:—We are indebted to 
H. M. Matheson Esq. London. for cop- 
ies of this report The part which relates 
tothe Amoy and Swatow Districts and 
to Formosa, contains many interesting 
statements, which if contributed direct- | 
ly to The Recorder we should have been 
glad to insert. We express again our 
regret that mi: s'onaries in China who 
have facts and incidents of general in- 
terest relating to their work do not 
take the trouble to honor this “ Af'ssien- 
ary Jourael” with them. Tt cin hardly 
be ex ected that the Editor will re- 
print reports which reach him rid Eng- 
land or the United States. We do not 
eare for long formal reports for publi- 
eation in The Recorder, but incidents 
and facts on interesting subjects, group- 
ed and arranged in an interesting man- 
ner. Such would be read with avidity 
by neavly all of the subscribers of this 
Journal in China; and would in very 
many cases be republished in fureign 
religious Newspapers 


Nixtu Annuat Report oF THE Pe- 
KING Hosprra iz Connection withthe Lon- 
don Missi mary So “iety for 1871. By John 
Dadgeon, mM. p., c. mM. We do not re- 
member of ever having seen a Hospital 
Report so uniformly readable as this. 
It abounds in interesting statements 
relating to Chinese opinions and prac- 
tices, about a large variety of subjects, 
and also facts in regard to medical and 
mission work in connection with the 
Hospital. If distributed largely in Eng- 
land, Europe, and the United States, it 
would accomplish very desirable resulis. 
We can make room for only one extract. 
It relates to a “Shop for the Sale of 


Anti-Opium Pills aud the Diffusion o., 


the subscription in advance. 


‘since the opening of the shop. 


The Kiaw Kwei Sin Pau, or “Church News, 
(published at Shanghai) has been added to the 
works on sale at the shop. This weekly is 


| deservedly popular amongst the people, from 


an increasing desire to know more about pass- 
ing events and the views of Foreigners re- 
garding them, than can be obtained from their 
official Gazette or other native sources. The 
hooks advertised in it, as well as works of all 
kinds, prepared by Foreigners in the Chinese, 
were eagerly sought for. The war in Europe 
increased the popularity of this newspaper so 
that several persons, to make sure of it, paid 
Thus from one 
step to another the little shop has become an 
institution which the Chinese would not now 
willingly let die. As many as 41) copies of 
the “Church News” are soll monthly in Pe- 
king; over twenty copies of Dr. MARTIN'S Na- 


,tural Philosophy, and twice that number of 


Dr. HOBS9N's Medical works have been sould 
An average of 
nearly fifty Taels is realized monthly. Trusses 
and feeding bottles are also on sale, and the 
utility of these contrivances has greatly amu- 
sed the people and supplied a pressing want. 
We do not, however, calulate the importance 
of the enterprise so much by the monthly re- 
ceip's, though, under the circumstances, not 
to be depised, as by the number of literary 
and influential persons that have been drawn 
to the new shop and continue to frequent it, 
and the amount of information thus widely 
diffused. A large circle of acquaintances has 
sprung up. This free interchange of ideas has 
quite dispelled their old opinions of For- 
eigners. Many come to the shop during their 
leisure hours as the most profitable method of 
spending their time. One Prince, a frequent 
visitor at tne shop, with his sons, after being 
taken to the gasworks and shewn the Customs 
Inspectorate, remarked to me that, “all that 
is wanted by our people is to know more of 
you Foreigners; the more we know of you, the 
better we like yon, and we cannot know you 
and not like you.” Many of the visitors have 
been shewn the gasworks, photographic ap- 
paratus, and such other Weatern appliances 
as Peking can boast. of, to their great satis- 
faction and delight; and some of these things 
have since been ordered from Eng'and by 
several rich Chinese, The little foreign shop 
—the first in Peking—may congratulate itself 
on its first half year’s existence. The shope 
man, a Christian, is ever busy explaining our 


religion, books and science to inquiring 
groups, 
Tue Experor’s Brrruvay. - A cor- 


respondent states:— The Emperor’s 
birthday was celebrated on the 12th 
May at Peking when he tock. himseat: 
on the throne and received congratnle- : 
tions for the first time in théf hall. 
The go-between to arrange his mar- 
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riage has been ap oiuted, aud the em- 
press expectant designated. 

Kivkiane Items. Jane 6, 1871. 
Rev. J. Ing and Mr Cardwell, returned 
from an extensive trip on tne Poyang 
lake a tew days ago, after making a 

very successful Bible selling, and pre “ach 
ing tour.—Again: July Sth 

To-day the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hart 
and family left for Shanghai, ea, roule 
for home by the mail of the 13% in- 
stant This rather sudden departure is 
owing to the serious illness of Mrs. 
Hart, who has been in very poor health 
for some mouths past, the warm weath- 


er rendering it very dangerous for her, 


to remain longer. 


All Mr. Hart’s friends here deeply 
Rympathize with him in his present af 
fliction, ard trust that Mrs. Hart may 
soon be restored to health, and strength 
again, with a speedy return of Mr. 
Hart to his work here. 
wishes follow them. 


ARRIVAL OF MISSIONARIES AT CuE- 
Our cor respond. 


Foo AND TuNGCHOW 
ent under date of June 24th writes:— 
Dr. Patterson, of the Presby:erian 
Mission, and wife arrived at Tungchow 
afew daysago. Tam glad they have 
a physicia: ' there at lant. Dr. Brown of 
the English Baptist Mission arrived herve 
some time ago, and Dr. Henderson of 
the U P. Chureh of Scotland recent ly. 
Mr. Murray has just arrived to labor 
in connection with Mr. Lilley for the 
Scottish National Bible Society. 


Irem From Tieytstn. In a letter 
from that port under dare of June 22nd, 
a correspondent states :— 


{ 


The kindest , 


| shenld begin with the June number (It No. of Vol. 


I see Mr. Turnock has written con- 


cerning the work of grace among us 
the last winter. The whole number of 
conversions for the winter was 20; 
while some we have reason to believe 
have given themselves to the Savior 
since the vessels left us. We received 
to the church 17 from the Avon (4H. B.| 
M.S); 1 from the (U. S.) A huclot; 
and:2 from merchant vessels. This 
work commenced in a tot 1 abstinence 
reform :—a lesson to those who love or 
aecept an oceasional glass with a friend 
(?) and thus lose auch of thei: iuda- 


ence for good. Seme were added afer 7 
Mr. Turnock wrote—hence | give final ] 
and total number. 

Ireas From Canton, July 11th. 

A young Siamese, who has jrat grad- = 
uated in. medicine at the University 
of New York is now in Canton, on 
his return to his native land. He is 
stopping at Dr Kerr’s for a few weeks 
tose the working of his hospital and 
to obtain a little nore practical knowl- 
edge of his profession. He was edu- 
cated atthe Mission School of the Pres- - 
byterian Mission in Bangkok, where 
he was received into the church. He 
worked Lis way to New York, and 


| was there supported by a benevolent 


gentleman who is now in the East. It 
is hoped that the young man, Dr. ‘Vien- 
Hee. will be the means of doing much 
good in elevating and christian:zii g his 
countrymen. 

The Chapel in Fat-shan has been re- 
built, anda guard of soldiers has been 
station.d near to grad it. Mr. Uhb 
man, agent of the B. and F. Bible So- 
ciety has been canvassing Fat-shan, sell- 
ing Bibles, and reports that he found 
the people there more abusive than in 
any other place he has visited. 
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